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A Currently Neglected Aspect of 
Biblical Theology 


By Samuel Lucien Terrien 


HE REVIVAL of biblical theology which has occurred in the twentieth 
sais may be traced to various trends and factors, the most im- 
portant of which is perhaps the rediscovery — over and against the 
excesses of Protestant individualism — of the social, organic, and cor- 
porate character of faith and salvation. Biblical students have at last 
learned the truth of John Wesley’s well-known remark, “The Bible 
knows nothing of solitary religion.” 

It was therefore to be expected that contemporary biblical theo- 
logians would stress in an unprecedented way the covenantal aspect of 
the Hebrew-Christian interpretation of life, and it is indeed right that 
they should do so. As the word “testament” itself indicates, especially 
in its Hebrew original (berith), the whole of God’s grand design for the 
history of the universe and of mankind must be grasped within the 
twofold pattern of the Old Covenant and of the New Covenant. 


Thus the Bible is no longer primarily for us a collection of great 
biographies, “from Abraham to Paul,” as the saying used to be, but 
rather the drama of the holy people (‘am qadhosh), purified and born 
anew as the church of God (ecclesia tou theou). 


Consequently, the main task of the biblical theologian in recent 
decades has been and still is today to determine the peculiar quality and 
the mediating function of this unique sociological entity — the true 
Israel — as it grows from the Old to the New Testament, and to discern 
the principle of its existence as well as critique, which is the sacramental 
and eschatological presence through temple and in Christ. 

The current stress has been extraordinarily fruitful, since the three- 
fold key of Covenant, People, and Presence has provided a fresh and 
wide opening to most problems of biblical religion and ethics, indeed 
to the traditionally constituent parts of theological knowledge — God, 
creation, man, sin, judgment and salvation. 

The purpose of this lecture is not in any way to attack or to under- 
mine the validity of the present emphasis. It is rather to consider briefly 
its complementary aspect which, in some quarters at least, appears to be 
currently neglected. 

I 

The Bible in its entirety — in the Old as well as in the New Testa- 
ment — always considers man as a social being, but it never loses sight 
of his individuality. It looks at him as part of a koinonia, a closely knit 
community — family, tribute, nation, church; — yet it never emphasises the 
importance of the group at the expense of the individual. 
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The Yahwist traditions, at the dawn of the Heilsgeschichte, picture 
the relationship between God and man as personal, and they begin, not 
with the election of Israel or the making of a covenant, but with the 
quest of God for man conceived as an individual, “And Yahweh Elohim 
called unto the man, and said unto him, Where art thou?” (Gen. 3:9.) 
Likewise, the covenanted people, when it reflects upon its historical 
origin, describes the call of Yahweh to Abraham as to an individual. 
“Look to Abraham your father, . . . for when he was but one I called 
him” (Isa. 51:2). To be sure, Abraham, like Adam, is a type of the 
corporate body. Nevertheless, the inception of the community of faith 
within history always proceeds through the disruption of an already 
existing group, and this disruption is effected by a self-uprooting indivi- 
dual, so that not only Abraham but also and supremely Jesus of Nazareth 
receives the calling, “Get thee out from thy country, from thy kindred, 
from thy home” (Gen. 12:1). In the words of Hermann Gunkel, “these 
tales in Genesis teach us that it is an error to suppose that ancient Israel 
was conscious only of God’s relation to Israel, for they speak everywhere 
of God’s dealings with individuals.”! The same remark applies with 
even greater force to the birth of Christianity. 

Furthermore, the social consciousness of all the Hebrew legislators 
and prophets is due to the certainty that God cares for each man indivi- 
dually, including those weak and in some respect unproductive members 
of the community, the poor, the sojourner, the Levite, the widow and 
the orphan.? 

Finally, biblical religion from its origins is characterized by the 
central place it reserves and maintains for the immediacy of the God-and- 
man encounter, the I-Thou dialogue which constitutes its perennial and 
authentic Holy of Holies. The immediacy of this encounter did not 
begin with Jesus and the early Christians, nor even with Jeremiah and 
the psalmists. It was at the very center of Hebraism in its earliest forms. 
Not only the special “men of God” like Enoch, Moses, and the Prophets 
are represented as coming into personal contact with the deity, but so 
also is any anonymous member of the community. 

One of the most ancient liturgies of Israel has preserved the words 
of the Palestinian peasant — a common man — repeated at the festival 
of the first-fruit offering: 

“An Aramean exhausted from wandering and thirst — 
a nomad ready to perish — was my father, and he went 
down into Egypt and sojourned there ... , and the Egyptians 
dealt ill with us ..., and we cried unto Yahweh ..., and 
now, behold, J have brought the first of the fruit of the 
ground, which thou, O Yahweh, hast given me.” 
sepaapeane. (Deut. 26:5-10.) 
1 Quoted by James Strachan, Hebrew Ideals, 1, 21. 
2 Cf. Exod. 22:25; Deut. 23:19; Lev. 25:35; Amos 2:6; etc. 
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Here may be discovered — through the sublime mixture of the personal 
pronouns — the sense of solidarity and corporateness which does not 
swallow up or submerge the consciousness of the individual self, but 
on the contrary allows the ego to assert itself in gratitude because it has 
the sense of belonging to a people which God has chosen as a mediating 
instrument of his will upon the earth. 

This farmer is a layman who pursues toward God a personal dialogue 
without intermediary. He is the member of a church, a reality which 
transcends past, present, and future, but he deals directly with his God, 
and it is his personal relationship with that God which gives him the 
sense of his own individuality in the midst of the community. His 
religion is not of the second-hand variety. He is responsible before God, 
and he knows the demands and claims which that God makes upon him, 
individually. He belongs to a kingdom of priests, or in the language 
of the New Testament, a royal priesthood, but he is never permitted to 
rely, by some kind of fides implicita, upon the virtue, power, or privilege 
of the sacred community which surrounds him. His decision of response 
and his act of involvement depend in the final analysis upon his answer 
to the confrontation of the God who in the utmost secret whispers to 
him, “My child, I have created thee for this hour.” 

To be sure, the religion of the individual, in the Old Testament as 
in the New, never becomes independent of a social concern. The cultic 
act which expresses his faith is rooted upon the certainty that God has 
called Israel or the Church to be a peculiar people, but the fulfillment 
of this act is the result of a personal acknowledgment of God’s promise, 
a personal appropriation of God’s grace, and a personal recognition of 
God’s redeeming power. 

Throughout biblical history, the importance of the individual em- 
phasis appears in the midst of a social context. Elijah, for example, 
summons the people to choose between Yahweh and Baal, but the 
decision must be taken by individuals. All the prophets make an appeal 
for repentance and conversion (teshubhah, metanoia), and therefore 
call for an individual act of will, an individual return to God, a per- 
sonal commitment to a certain way of life, “a walking before the face of 
the Lord,” or a living in the presence of the deity. Many prayers of the 
Psalter would be utterly unintelligible if one were to ignore the fact 
of an immediate confrontation and communion between God and the 
individual. 

Likewise, Jesus of Nazareth preached the imminence of the King- 
dom of God, but this preaching was inseparable from his appeals for 
personal decision. Furthermore, he did not say, like John the Baptist, 
“Repent, and bear fruits that befit repentance”; he proclaimed first of 
all the good news of deliverance and pardon to individuals. While John 
the Baptist waited for the crowds to come to him in the wilderness. 
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Jesus went to the towns and villages seeking people out. He called his 
disciples “one by one” and by their names. In the words of E. F. Scott, 
“He was convinced that it was the individual who mattered.” Jesus 
insisted on the welfare of “the least of (his) brethren” not on account of 
some vague social motivation but in order to display the love of God 
for each one of his children and thus to fulfill the will of that God. “I 
have tried in vain,” writes H. J. Cadbury, “to find in our Synoptic 
Gospels a single injunction to social service based explicitly on the 
neighbor’s need for love and service.”* It was because Jesus knew that 
God cares for each man individually that he befriended the oppressed 
and seemingly useless members of society. It was because Jesus learned 
in his own inner life that the relation between God and man must be 
personal or else nonexistent that he expounded in act and word the 
primary truth of God’s infinite concern for the destiny of each human 
creature. Thus, the salvation of a single sheep gone astray and the finding 
of one lost coin are presented as symbols of human and individual events 
which have repercussions of divine proportion. There is “joy before the 
angels of God over one sinner who repents.” 

As in the Old Testament, the significance of the community is in 
the New Testament never denied or underestimated, and there is in it 
no place for any kind of antisocial individualism; the disciples soon form 
a group, an organism, “the Twelve,” a collegium, if you will, and their 
community means more than a mere agglomeration or conglomeration of 
individuals; it is a corporate body; it is the Church; but such a group, 
observed as it should be from a strictly religious point of view, cannot 
enter into relation with God except through the peculiar and individual 
experiences of its components. The disciples are judged as individuals; 
they are singled out whenever the occasion arises, and one of them even 
excludes himself from the circle by his intent, decision, and perpetration 
of betrayal. 

Man in the Bible generally and in the New Testament especially is 
conceived as a personal being who derives the consciousness of his selfhood 
from his life of unity with the divine. When an outsider reads a statement 
of intimate faith like the exclamation of Paul, “It is no longer I that live 
but Christ lives in me,” he may be led to infer that a Christian is an indi- 
vidual who has lost his identity and whose self has melted into a vague 
and indefinite mode of existence which has nothing to do with personality. 
The neotestamentary experience, on the contrary, shows that it is only 
by the process of regeneration, death, and new birth with Christ, and 
participation in the life of the Spirit, that the individual truly emerges 
from the common mass of humanity and the anonymity of the herd. 


8 Man and Society in the New Testament, p. 76. 


4 Quoted by Alexander C. Purdy, “The Individual and Individualism in the New 
Testament,” Crozer Quarterly, XXIV (1947), 218. 
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Because the conviction seizes him that God cares for him here and now, 
calls him to be on this earth a servant and a witness, the human creature 
becomes much more than a “self-respecting person”: a citizen of heaven, 
aware of his responsibilities toward his Creator, his fellow creatures, and 
himself. The Church would not exist without this cardinal transformation 
of a mere digit or cipher into “the temple of the Holy Spirit.” 

In effect, the Pauline and Johannine mysticism (the term may be 
cautiously used with the qualification that it must perserve the respective 
identity of object and subject, and remain clean and devoid of any shade 
of pantheism) contains already in germ the sense of a distinctive, specific, 
and in some way unique relationship which pervades, for instance, the 
dialogue between Christ and man in Blaise Pascal’s Mystére de Jésus, 
“I thought of thee in my agony, I have shed a certain drop of blood for 
thee . . . , I love thee more ardently than thou hast loved thine own 
stains.” 

There was a time when biblical religion (paleotestamentary and 
neotestamentary alike) was studied almost exclusively in terms of indi- 
vidual faith. The present reaction against the nineteenth-century aber- 
rations of individualism was and is necessary, and it represents a whole- 
some corrective to all fragmentary, atomistic, and hence spineless inter- 
pretations of biblical theology. But, this recent and present trend should 
not in any way overshadow the fact that God in the Bible calls indivi- 
duals to serve him in a community, and that individuals, heeding the 
call, become in turn social agents and human architects of the ecclesia. 

“Individual and collective realities at once oppose each other 

and complete each other to such a point that the discovery of an 
individual imposes itself upon others by his earnest preaching, and 
spreads farther and farther until it reaches sometimes the multitudes 
themselves; if the individual always tends to become socialized, the 
religious collectivity risks its own ruin as soon as it loses contact 
with the realities of individual consciousness and conscience: if it 
stifles consciences, it always ends, in the long run, by yielding to the 
pressure of individual revolts.” So writes Jean de la Harpe in his 
article, “Individuel et collectif dans la foi religieuse.”’* 

This truth, as it is well known, may be verified again and again in 
the Bible and in the history of Christianity. Individuals like Moses, Elijah, 
Amos, Isaiah, Stephen, and Saul of Tarsus, as well as many others, are 
the instruments chosen of God for the pruning and the purifying of the 
holy community. 

The Old Testament and the New Testament alike center in a con- 
ception of man as an individual who, taking his place within the com- 
munity of God, is ready to stand against any one of its corrupted forms 
and to become instrumental in bringing forth a new and purified ecclesia. 





5 Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, XIX (1941), 220. 
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II 

It may be partly on account of the fact that biblical theologians are 
currently tending to neglect the importance and function of the indivi- 
dual in the Heilsgeschichte that they are likewise unwilling to relate the 
poem of Job to the total context of Holy Scripture. Thus, the title of 
this lecture covers a twofold meaning. It refers not only and in general 
to one aspect of biblical theology that is currently neglected, but also and 
in particular to the fact that biblical theologians relegate the poem of 
Job to the periphery of the Hebrew-Christian interpretation of faith 
and salvation. 

To be sure, this book is hailed far and wide as the masterpiece of 
Hebrew literature, and it is dutifully expounded as the plea par excel- 
lence for the recognition that suffering may be innocent and undeserved. 
Its unique theological import and significance, however, are usually 
misunderstood, if not altogether ignored. 

Christian as well as Jewish tradition may be responsible for this 
misunderstanding and this ignorance. First of all, it must be noted that 
in New Testament times, the poem of Job had not yet received official 
admittance to the Hebrew Canon and consequently was not yet regarded 
as having obtained scriptural authority. Secondly, the author of the 
Epistle of James remembered only “the patience of Job” (5:11) and 
thereby showed that he was totally unacquainted with the poetic dis- 
cussion itself, in which the hero reveals by his aggressive and even blasphe- 
mous pronouncements that he is the most impatient of men. Thirdly, 
the other New Testament writers, if they had heard of the poem, found 
access to it in its Septuagint Greek translation, which constitutes — as the 
recent studies of Gerlemann and Gard have indicated* — an uninspired 
and uninspiring emasculation of the Hebrew original. Fourthly, the 
Church Fathers and most of the traditional interpreters have concerned 
themselves not with the book as a whole but only with a series of isolated 
passages which they used as proof-texts for the formulation of their 
Christology or of their beliefs in the resurrection of the body. Fifthly, 
since the beginning of literary and historical criticism in modern times, 
exegetes have quite rightly reacted against such abuses, but they have 
also tended to look at the poem merely as a protest of the wisdom school 
directed against the Deuteronomic dogma of individual retribution; 
and they assumed that the poet’s intention, like John Milton’s, was to 
solve the problem of evil and to offer a theodicy, hence to 

“assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men.”? 


6 Gillis Gerlemann, Studies in the Septuagint: I. Book of Job, 1946; Donald H. Gard, 
The Exegetical Method of the Greek Translation of the Book of Job, 1953. 

7 Paradise Lost, 1, 25-26. Parts of the development which follows have been borrowed 
and recast from the author’s forthcoming Introduction to and Exegesis on The 
Book of Job, The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. II, 1954. 
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These critics, however, were bound to express further their disappoint- 
ment over what they called the poet’s failure to reconcile the tragic ele- 
ment of the human destiny with the Hebraic faith in the goodness of 
God. It may not be altogether a fair procedure to accuse someone of 
failing to achieve an aim which has never been his in the first place. 

The exegetes of the present generation are beginning to understand 
that this most extraordinary poet is not asking the question, “Why do 
the righteous suffer?” They see that he is rather utilizing the problem 
presented by the torture of the innocent in order to depict in all its 
nakedness the I-Thou encounter and the immediate confrontation of the 
creature by his Creator. 

The ancient Edomitic tale of the man of Uz who had lost his all — 
his wealth, his health, his posterity, hence the immortality of his name 
in the life of his sons, his social prestige, his moral standing, his religious 
achievements, his honor and his worth — provided the poet with an 
acute case history which enabled him to investigate man as man, a repre- 
sentative of the human species isolated from every bit of historical envi- 
ronment and cultural limitation. In order to penetrate in depth to the 
core of the personality of individual man, the poet needed to present a 
sample of humanity that was completely free from national, therefore 
from historical and cultic peculiarities. Thus, he selected a figure who 
lived at the edge of the civilized world — between the desert and the 
sown — in a remote time which could not be identified with the concrete 
and necessarily untypical features of a given race, people, or ritual. 

In addition, he could not exhibit an average man endowed with 
average faculties and immersed in the midst of an average situation. His 
purpose required a hero, a physical, intellectual, moral, and religious 
giant, engulfed by a monstrous fate, utterly condemned and rejected of 
society. His aim required an individual who was experiencing complete 
alienation from the most intimate circle of tribal solidarity and friend- 
ship, and last but not least, a human being who endured the supreme 
estrangement, a man who was maddened with a sense of disjunction, 
of rupture, and even of enmity with God himself. 

In the words of Elizabeth Browning, 

“All actual heroes are essential men.” 
Thus Job is no longer the particular individual who must be judged 
against the background of a particular community and a particular 
cultus, localized in time as well as in space. He becomes the type of 
universal man. 

This is neither the place nor the moment for retracing in detail the 
psychological and theological method displayed by the poet in the long 
discussion which unfolds between the hero and his three interlocutors. 
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Suffice it to say that, spurred by his opponents’ admonitions and threats, 
Job was the prey, in turn and repeatedly, of that which Professor Tillich 
in The Courage to Be describes as the anxiety of doubt and meaningless- 
ness, the anxiety of fate and death, and especially the anxiety of guilt 
and condemnation. With a high sense of dramatic suspense and with all 
the resources of psychological observation or introspection, the poet 
withholds until the climax of his work, when the Lord appears and 
speaks from the whirlwind, the significance of the end which he pursues. 

Now, this end is to picture existentially not only the humanity of 
man in the raw, but also the divinity of God in all its holiness and glory, 
and, furthermore, the unique character of the bond which gives man 
access to the presence of the divine, namely — to use Christian and espe- 
cially Lutheran terms — justification by faith and salvation by grace alone. 

But observe, if you will, the long “darkness of the soul” which pre- 
cedes this distant dawn. Throughout his search and his travail, Job 
believes not in God, but in his own conception of God. He aspires to 
meet God, but on his own terms, in order to safeguard something which 
he might still call his own: the integrity of his ways. He fights desperately 
for the recognition and the vindication of his own righteousness. His 
attitude toward the deity is not that of a creature acknowledging his 
creatureliness. It is rather that of a man who uses his sense of innocence 
as a claim upon the deity’s will, and, when unable to reconcile his 
righteousness with his fate, challenges the deity’s justice and stands 
erect as the judge of his creator. Moral man creates a God in his own 
image, and then condemns that idol. 

With a strange contradiction which reveals the utmost confusion 
of natural and moral man, Job desires the justice of God and yet expects 
to receive from him a verdict of acquittal. He seeks the presence of a 
God who forever eludes his pursuit and at the same time is terrified by 
a presence which would overwhelm him more completely than the night 
of his impending death. He is determined, nevertheless, to maintain his 
stand at all cost, and after having recited the list of his noble deeds, in 
terms which have been rightly compared to those of the Sermon on the 
Mount, his last word is one of unrelieved defiance. 

“Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent,” as Shelley epitomized 
it in Prometheus Unbound, is the vain glory of a Titan who hopes to 
meet God as a prince welcomes an equal (31:37), and to take advantage 
of the divine encounter for the ultimate assertion of his unrepentant self. 

There is no room for divine grace in this quest. As Kierkegaard says, 
“Rather than seek help he would prefer to be himself — with all the 
tortures of hell, if so it must be.” He asks for recognition of his worth, 
but not for mercy. 


“Let the Almighty answer me! (31:35.) Such is the final challenge 








8 Sickness Unto Death, p. 114. 
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of Job and of moral man. But the divine answer is always different 
from human demands and even from human expectations. 

Speaking from the whirlwind, the Lord does not answer questions: 
he asks them. Because he does not explain the mysteries of the universe, 
solve philosophically the enigma of evil, or publicly declare the righteous- 
ness of his servant, many scholars express their amazement and even their 
disapprobation. Some have gone so far as to condemn the divine irony 
as a display of refined cruelty, if not of devilish scorn and sarcasm. Notice, 
however, the words which are boldly placed by the poet in the mouth 
of the deity: 

“Gird up thy loins now like a valiant man! 

I will question thee, and thou wilt declare unto me. 

Wilt thou even reduce to nought my righteousness? 
Wilt thou condemn me that thou mayest be righteous?” 
(40:7-8.) 

The drama of the encounter between individual man and God is here 
reaching its apex. Job, the paragon of virtue and the example of morality, 
had expected to receive from God his due. The alternative left to him 
was either to confess that he had no claim upon God’s bounty or to 
declare God to be wrong in order to maintain his self-righteousness. 
Thus, the poet most eloquently exposes the sinfulness of Job — not a 
sinfulness of the horizontal type, produced by ethical crimes directed 
against men, but a sinfulness of the vertical type, by which a creature 
dares to pass judgment upon his God and to indict his Creator. 

By lending human words to the transcendent deity, the poet suc- 
ceeds in achieving the most delicate task: the hero becomes aware of the 
divinity of God, and at the same time senses that a God who is truly 
God, creator and ruler of the cosmos, consents to incline himself toward 
the creature of his hands and grants him the vision of his glory. Job is 
raised from the prison of his self into the wind-swept pageant of the 
universe. He leaves the enclosure of his pathos and discovers a world, 
the world of the creative God. Will he condemn this God so that he may 
be justified? 

He learns in awe and wonder that the deity stands above and beyond 
the traditions, the ideals, the wisdom, and the theological formulations 
of men. He who had expected to “come forth as gold” bows down in 
self-annihilation, in adoration, and therefore in repentance. 

“I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye seeth thee: 

Therefore I sink into the abyss of nothingness, 
And I repent on dust and ashes” (42:5-6). 

Repentance comes with the vision of God. It does not precede the 
divine grace. It is produced by God's self-offering. In the presence of 
the most holy One, all pain is stilled, for grace is sufficient. 
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Man’s sense of sin emerges at the time of his salvation. He becomes 
aware of his sinfulness at the very instant of his reconciliation. He is 
saved at the moment of his surrender. He receives all when he surrenders 
all. God’s judgment is none other than the blossoming of his mercy. 
The shattered giant no longer attempts 
“To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire,” 

for he now understands that the will of his Sovereign is to make him a 
witness of the holiness and care displayed by “the faithful Creator.” 
Indeed, he becomes at once an intercessor on the behalf of the dogmatic 
theologians who had condemned him. 

The poet of Job stands with the prophets and the psalmists at the 
core of Hebraic faith, and like some of them, he goes beyond the limits 
of the Old Testament; for, above the peculiarities of race, ritual and 
law, he conveys the meaning of what may be called “pure religion.” He 
understands almost as well as Saint Paul that righteousness is not the 
work of man but the gift of God. Rather than standing at the fringe 
of the Old Testament literature, the poet of Job asks the most profound 
question of Hebraism and leads directly to the New Testament appre- 
hension of the “sufficiency of grace.” 

* * * 


It might be fruitful, if time permitted, to undertake and to develop 
a comparison between the poet of Job and the apostle Paul. To be sure, 
such a task appears to be fraught with perils and difficulties. Biblical 
theologians, who are rightly eager to discover the unity of the Old and 
of the New Testament cannot and should not overlook the historical 
diversity which separates the formulations of ancient Hebrew thinkers 
and the Christian interpretations. 

With the exercise of due caution, however, one may dare to point 
out that both the Hebrew poet and the Christian apostle have faced the 
problem of human existence by experiencing the same depth of pathos, 
the same height of pride, and the same dead-end of the impotence of the 
self. Both of them have received here and now the same taste of salvation. 
The latter knew God with Christ. ‘The former knew God without Christ. 
But who would dare to dismiss him on that account? 

* * * 


The work of the present generation of biblical theologians must 
continue. The emphasis on Covenant, People, and sacramental-eschato- 
logical Presence must be maintained. But a search in depth for the secret 
sanctuary, the meeting place and the meeting moment between the holy 
Godhead and the inner being of man alone must never be left aside. 

In our age, when existentialism and depth psychology provide so 
rich and in some respects so startling an opening upon the recesses of 
the human soul, perhaps the biblical theologian can obtain from the 
Scripture itself a concrete vision of the way in which the God of the 
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ages pierces fronts and facades in order to glance and to gaze at our 
innermost life. At least we may learn anew that faith is in God, in God 
himself, in God alone. 


The Significance of Adolf von Harnack’s 
Interpretation of Church History 
By Wilhelm Pauck 


H ARNACK DIED IN 1930. He had dominated the scene of Protestant theo- 

logical scholarship for almost half a century. His numerous works 
on the history of Christian doctrine were believed to represent the high 
point of Christian historiography. His leadership reached into the life 
of the churches and of civilization in general not only through his own 
achievements but also through the influence of numerous scholars and 
prominent clergymen who had been his students and who carried on his 
work in line with the methods he had developed. 

But during the period between the two World Wars he was gradually 
forgotten and, if not forgotten, by-passed. The theological liberalism of 
which he had been the outstanding representative fell into eclipse. Many 
of the criticisms which were directed against liberalism were not relevant 
to Harnack’s historical labors, but they became common enough to cause 
his work to be neglected. The study of church history, and particularly 
of the history of doctrine which, for several decades, had shaped the 
outlook and character of Protestant theological scholarship was pushed 
aside by new interests in Biblical and dogmatic theology and by a pro- 
found concern for the Christian criticism of the spirit of modern civili- 
zation. The Barthian theology now dominated the theological discussion, 
even where it was not accepted fully or where it was not rightly under- 
stood. In his “Church Dogmatics,” Barth, who once had sat at Harnack’s 
feet as a student, chose to ignore the methods and results of the work 
of the teacher and his “school.” Today, many contemporary theologians, 
even though they themselves are not Barthians, proceed along the same 
way. It is no longer fashionable to read Harnack. 

But, nevertheless, his achievements remain unsurpassed. There is 
still no work on the history of doctrine that has replaced his “History of 
Dogma.” Wherever Christianity, and especially its doctrines, are studied 
historically, the accomplishments of Harnack and other scholars of his 
generation are found to set the stage for all new efforts. 

We are here interested not primarily in Harnack’s contribution to 
church historical knowledge but in his interpretation of Christianity and 
his conception of it as an historical phenomenon. The results of his 
research on the history of the ancient church may today be unduly 
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neglected, but they cannot but come into their own wherever and when- 
ever scholarship turns to the fields which he chiefly explored. 

It is his approach to Christianity as a living faith which needs to be 
freshly understood and re-evaluated, because the major trend of contem- 
porary theological thought is marked by a blindness for those ways of 
thinking which Harnack practiced not only in his historiography but 
also in his judgments of the validity of the Christian faith. We therefore 
direct our attention to his insistence that Christianity must be understood 
as an historical movement and that it must be interpreted by the his- 
torical method. 

I 

In difference from most historians, Harnack disclosed his conception 
of the nature of history not only implicitly in his works but also explicitly 
in occasional essays and addresses. In one of these, he says: “Man is in 
the world in order to act in it, not in order to contemplate upon it.”! 
This sentence provides a clue to his understanding of history. He 
believed that men study history “in order to gain an insight into the 
material and spiritual structure of past life,” and in order “to know it 
as the progressive concretion of the spirit and therefore as the progressive 
human control of the material circumstances of life.”? The “structure 
of past life’ and the “concretion of the spirit” are evidenced in the 
institutions which mankind has produced. In them the achievements of 
the generations live on. The historian is therefore chiefly concerned 
with the social and political order, codes and traditions of law, schools, 
churches and cultural institutions. Because they are produced by ideas 
and their history is the history of the mind, they can be understood and 
judged. For the historian must proceed on the assumption that “it is 
always one and the same mind that is at work in the products of history 
and in us” and that “there is a unity in all happenings and in our own 
higher life.’’s 

In every present men find themselves confronted by the task of 
dealing with the cultural heritage which they have inherited from their 
ancestors. They must appropriate it for themselves and make it their 
own in order to fit it into their own lives and in order to relate it to the 
values which they desire to embody in civilization. In this undertaking 
they may be confident that, in the midst of new inward and outward 
occasions and despite the changes and novelties that ongoing life con- 
tinually produces, they must look for the same spiritual resources on 


1, “Uber die Sicherheit und die Grenzen geschichtlicher Erkenntnis” in Erforschtes 
und Erlebtes (Reden und Aufsdtze, Neue Folge, vol. 1V; Giessen: Tépelmann, 1923), 
p. 5. (The translation of this and all following quotations from Harnack’s writing 
is mine.) 

2. Ibid., p. 7. 

3. “Was hat die Historie an fester Erkenntnis zur Deutung der Weltgeschichte zu 
bieten,” ibid., p. 187 f. 
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which their ancestors relied and on which their children will find them- 
selves dependent. The way in which men find themselves situated in 
the world is, in the last resort, the same. Wherever they are they must 
act toward themselves, their fellow men and their world in terms of that 
freedom which is the main characteristic of the mind; they must act 
according to the standard of values which is contained in the meaning 
and purpose of life as they see it. So acting they produce institutions of 
human culture. In their relation to these institutions the generations 
are linked with one another. The concretion of the mind and the actuali- 
zation of human freedom take place on the scene of history where men 
transform the heritage of the past according to their needs and insights 
in order to transmit it, thus transformed, to their children. Historical 
knowledge is therefore not merely a knowledge of past events as such 
but it is an unavoidable exercise of cultural responsibility. It is the 
effort to understand the cultural institutions produced by past genera- 
tions as they surround and condition the life of the individuals and 
groups of every present. 

That some such view as this was Harnack’s is proved by the fact 
that, despite his tendency to view history as a process in which the mind 
progressively objectifies itself or becomes concrete (in this he was under 
the influence of Hegelian thought), he did not believe in a continuous 
progress in history. He was too profoundly aware of the involvement 
of human action in the “process” of history; men may make wrong deci- 
sions about their cultural heritage and destroy it. The question even 
loomed up in his mind whether mankind would possibly relapse by way 
of barbarism to the stage of primitivism.5 He found himself unable to 
answer the question on the basis of his knowledge of history, but it must 
have troubled him or else he would not have raised it. 

The following statement sums up his basic view: 

“We study history in order to intervene in the course of history and 

we have a right and duty to do so; for without historical insight we 

either permit ourselves to be mere objects of the historical process 
or tend to mislead people in an irresponsible way. 

To intervene in history — this means that we must reject the past 

when it reaches into the present only in order to block us. This 

means also that we must do the right thing in the present, 7.e. to 
anticipate the future and to be prepared for it in a circumspect 
manner. There is no doubt that, with respect to the past, the 
historian assumes the royal function of a judge, for in order to decide 
what of the past shall continue to be effective and what must be done 
away with or transformed, the historian must judge like a king. 


4, Ibid., p. 194. 
5, Loc. Cit. 











Everything must be designed to furnish a preparation for the future, 
for only that discipline of learning has a right to exist which lays 
the foundations for what is to be.’’® 


These strong and forthright sentences show how deeply Harnack felt 
that historical knowledge (primarily that of the professional historian 
but also that of every culturally responsible person) must serve as an 
instrument of action in the present. It must not be pursued for its own 
sake (i.e. to increase and enrich our information about the events of 
the past) but in order to prepare us for action in the present that is free 
both toward the past and the future. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that, in his funeral oration for 
his colleague and friend Ernst Troeltsch who had consumed himself in 
his last years in an effort to understand and to explain the nature of 
history, Harnack quoted the words with which Troeltsch concluded his 
volume on “Historism.” After having made a fervent plea to historical 
scholars for the achievement of a cultural synthesis in which the historical 
heritage of the West must be explained in terms of its relevance to the 
present crisis of civilization, Troeltsch had said: 

“Only believing and bold men are able to perform the great task 

to formulate a new philosophy of history — skeptics or mystics, 

rationalistic fanatics or omniscient historians are incapable of ful- 
filling it. . . . Reconstruction is possible only for one who dares to 
overcome history by history in order thus to build a platform for 
new productive action.”’7 
The phrase “to overcome history by history,” i.e., to act with cultural 
responsibility in the present in terms of a criticism of the historical 
heritage, appealed to Harnack. After quoting Troeltsch, he continued: 
“How often did he tell me in our conversations: One must overcome 
history by history, 7.e. one must accept his destiny, love it and transform 
it into something better. What one’s goal is to be and how one is to reach 
it is implied in this historical attitude.’’® 

Such a conception of the nature of historical knowledge must neces- 
sarily involve also a judgment on historical method. In his own his- 
toriographical work, Harnack excelled by his concern for the strict 
reliability of his sources. He was always in search of new or hitherto 
neglected material, and he endeavored to base the story he told on as 
full and many-sided a command of the relevant facts as he could obtain. 
He inspired and led a whole corps of philologically trained historians 
in the work of producing, if possible, definitive editions of the works of 
the Church Fathers. But he was also aware of the limits of historical 
factualness. He was mindful of the truth of a saying of Epictetus: “It is 





6. Uber die Sicherheit und Grenzen etc.,” ibid., p. 7. 

7. Ernst Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme ( = Gesammelte Schriften, 
vol. III). Tiibingen: Mohr, 1922, p. 771 f. 

8, “Gedenkrede auf Ernst Troeltsch” in Erforschtes und Erlebtes, p. 365. 
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not events and facts but the manner of dealing with facts and events that 
people find exciting.”® He knew therefore that the writing of history 
must be much more than exact research in facts and events: it must also 
be a demonstration of the inner structure and coherence of the facts 
based on a deep and rich wisdom of life and on many-sided experience.!° 
The telling of the story of the past must be an art in the practice of 
which the wisdom and judgment of the historian is as important as the 
accuracy of his knowledge of the events with which he deals. There are 
frequent references in Harnack’s writings to the old adage: Hisioria quo 
accuratius eo falsius narratur'1 (History assumes the character of false- 
ness according to the degree of accuracy in which it tells of all circum- 
stances and motives). Moreover, he gave evidence of some agreement 
with the views of Goethe who is reported to have said in a conversation 
with the historian Luden of the University of Jena in 1806: “Not all 
that is presented to us as history has really happened; and what has 
really happened did not really happen the way it was presented to us; 
moreover, what has really happened is only a small part of all that has 
happened. Everything in history remains uncertain, the largest as well 
as the smallest.”12 

Harnack’s confidence in the reliability of the reports given by his- 
torians concerning past events certainly was greater than Goethe’s but, 
nevertheless, his own voluminous writings show that he was concerned 
about history not in order to be able to tell what really happened at some 
time but in order to understand the historical heritage that connects the 
present with the past, to know how it developed and how it shaped the 
destinies of the generations that came under its sway, and finally to 
assess its value for the present. 


II 

We now go on to inquire how this view of history and historical 
knowledge is reflected in Harnack’s interpretation of Christianity. One 
of his most telling and characteristic judgments is to be found in his 
last great work on Marcion.!* At the end of a full treatment of Marcion, 
in which all available sources are carefully and critically used, he discusses 
Marcion’s conception of Christianity in the light of church history. He 
raises the question whether Marcion was right in rejecting the authority 
of the Old Testament because he saw in it another religiousness than 
that which he found in the gospel or whether the church was right in 
regarding also the Old Testament as Holy Scripture. Then he advances 
the following thesis: 


9. “Uber die Sicherheit etc.,” ibid., p. 12. 

10, Ibid., p. 19. 

11, “Was hat die Historie etc.,” bid., p. 173. 

12, Quoted by Harnack in his lecture on “Die Religion Goethes in der Epoche seiner 
Vollendung,” ibid., p. 157. 

13, A. Harnack, Marcion. Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott. 2nd ed. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1924. 
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“The rejection of the Old Testament in the second century was a 
mistake which the great Church rightly refused to commit; its reten- 
tion in the sixteenth century was due to the power of a fateful 
heritage from which the Reformers were not yet able to withdraw; 
but its conservation as a canonical book in modern Protestantism 
is the result of a paralysis of religion and the church.” 

This, I say, is one of Harnack’s characteristic historical judgments. 

It shows what he meant by the statement that history must be overcome 

by history — and how the meaning and intent of this statement must be 

applied to the interpretation of Christianity: an historical heritage is 
not to be preserved merely on account of its historical givenness; it must 
be evaluated in terms of the decisions which the generations to whom it 
has been delivered have to make about its validity in the light of their 
understanding of the truth. Had the ancient church followed Marcion, 
it would have had to adopt his argument that the religion of the Old 
Testament was the worship of a false God (for it was only by an absolute 
distinction between truth and falsehood that differences between religions 
could then be explained), and the results would have been a tremendous 
confusion, because by a rejection of the Old Testament the Christian 
religion would have been placed in an historical vacuum. It was there- 
fore a right judgment of the ancient church to affirm the canonicity of 
the Old Testament, although this doctrine continuously involved it in 

a tortuous treatment of the historical nature of the religion of old Israel. 
After centuries, Luther was once more led to see the profound reli- 

gious difference between the law and the gospel and between the religion 

of the Old Testament and that of the New Testament. His insight 
expressed in the sentence: “Lex non potest nobis monstrare verum deum” 
should have led him to dissolve the canonicity of the Old Testament, but 
he was religiously so deeply bound to the age-old theological tradition 
in which the Old Testament was Holy Scripture, and, moreover, his 
historical sense was so little developed that he was unable to make the 
necessary decision. It was only when the Enlightenment undertook an 
historical comparison of the religions and when the modern philosophers 
formulated a philosophy of history which permitted them to see that 
truth also undergoes a development, at least in connection with the 
historical forms in which it is held and expressed, that it was possible 
to see the impermissibility of putting the authority of the Old Testament 
on an equal footing with that of the New Testament.. Following the 
leadership of Schleiermacher, Protestantism should then have rejected 
the canonicity of the Old Testament, especially in view of the fact that 
the historical understanding of the origins of the Christian religion must 
necessarily attribute to the religion of the Old Testament a decisive 
significance for Christianity. But lack of religious creativity and the 


14, Ibid., p. 217. 
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lameness of ecclesiastical institutionalism deprived the Protestant churches 
of the ability to decide that, through it must at all times be good and 
useful for Christians to read the Old Testament, this book should not 
be given canonical authority in Christianity. 

This treatment of a particular historical problem of Christianity 
gives us a telling clue to Harnack’s historical interpretation of Christian- 
ity. He saw the Christian religion in the totality of its historical forms 
and expressions and he conceived it as his task to understand how these 
forms developed. Specializing in the study of the history of dogma, he 
was aware of the fact that the preservation of the dogma and its ever new 
interpretation was due chiefly to the living work of individual men and 
their total and specific, primarily spiritual concerns. But he knew also 
that, like everything that is part of the heritage of human civilization, 
the Christian dogma developed according to what he called “an inner 
logic of its own.”!5 In his own treatment of it, he therefore took full 
account not only of the original creativity of the individual dogmatic 
thinkers but also of the complexity of the factors in which this inner 
logic of the dogma has expressed itself, namely: 1) the concepts and 
sayings contained in the canonical Scriptures; 2) the doctrinal tradition 
produced in an earlier period of the church and carried over to a later 
one without being clearly understood by its contemporaries; 3) the effort 
to interpret religious teachings in terms of the prevailing knowledge; 
4) the requirements of ecclesiastical liturgy and polity; 5) political and 
social conditions; 6) changing moral ideals; 7) the tendency to interpret 
one doctrine according to the scheme of another one in terms of abstract 
analogical thought; 8) the interest to state definitively why a doctrine 
held to be erroneous is to be rejected; 9) the hallowing power of blindly 
accepted customs and traditions.1® Yet awareness of all this, which, when 
told as the detailed historical story, required, indeed, accurate scholarly 
knowledge, wide experience and profound wisdom, was regarded by him 
only as the preparation for the historical understanding of the nature 
of Christianity. This understanding, he believed, can be accomplished 
only if one frees the characteristic and unique substance of the Christian 
religion from its temporal forms and expressions.17 This means that 
mindful of the totality of the historical manifestations of Christianity 
in specific Christian beliefs, doctrines, or practices, one must distinguish 
(here I use terms which Harnack did not employ) between the Christian 
principle and its historical forms of expression on the presupposition 
that, though one cannot say anything at all about the nature of Christian- 
ity except in terms of historical evidence, no historical form can fully 
or definitely represent it. This is, I take it, what Harnack meant when, 


15, A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. 5th ed. Tiibingen: Mohn, 1931/32. 
16, Loc. cit. 


17, A. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums. 50th anniversary ed. Stuttgart: Klotz, 
1950, p. XIX. 
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in defending his treatment of the nature of Christianity in his famous 
lectures on “What is Christianity?”, he said: “One may say that Paul 
or Augustine or Luther were right (in their conception of the Christian 
gospel), yet one must never go so far as to regard their Christianity as 
Christianity itself.”18 No historical form of Christianity must be ab- 
solutized or regarded as normative or authoritative. Instead we must 
recognize that though we cannot be Christians except through the 
medium of concrete historical traditions, it is not these traditions but 
their ultimate historical source that can be the fountain of Christian 
faith and life, namely the gospel of Jesus Christ. Where the gospel as 
Jesus proclaimed it is believed, there is Christianity, and this gospel does 
not require a normative historical form (in doctrine, dogma, liturgy, 
church polity, etc.) in order to produce belief. Many historical forms 
in which it has been held, beginning with the earliest, that of so-called 
Jewish-Christianity, have perished, yet the gospel still finds adherents. 
“Either the gospel is . . . identified with its first form (in this case, 
one is forced to conclude that it came and went at a certain time), 
or it contains something that remains valid in historically changing 
forms. The latter judgment is the correct one. Even in its begin- 
nings, the history of the church shows that it was necessary for ‘early 
Christianity’ to perish in order that ‘Christianity’ might remain. So 
too there followed, later on, one metamorphosis upon another.”!® 
Harnack was convinced that the dogma (i.e. the dogma of the 
trinity, the dogma of the two natures of Christ, the dogma of the in- 
fallibility of the church and of the papacy, and the whole doctrinal 
development connected with these norms) was the product of temporal 
historical decisions and situations and that under its influence Christianity 
underwent an historical metamorphosis. The dogma must be seen (this 
was his thesis) “with respect to its conception and development as the work 
and achievement of the Greek mind on the soil of the gospel.” By means 
of this dogma, the gospel was kept alive under specific historical condi- 
tions, especially those of the ancient Graeco-Roman world. But the 
gospel cannot and must not be identified with the philosophical intel- 
lectualism and with the juristic-legalistic systems which were the inevitable 
preconditions and products of the dogma. Indeed the gospel is not 
dependent upon authoritative theological doctrines and an infallible 
church, nor is it conceivable that any specific kind of doctrine and 
institution was, from the beginning, implied in its nature. This judg- 
ment, Harnack was persuaded, is both religious and historical. It is 
religious in view of the fact that in the course of Christian history, refor- 
mations were undertaken again and again in which the gospel was set 
in opposition to theological and ecclesiastical traditions that were alleged 


18, Ibid., p. XVIII. 
19, Ibid., p. 9. 
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to be necessary for its preservation. The successful reformations effected 
a critical reduction of the historical traditions. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion in particular must be viewed as such a reduction; indeed, the 
Protestant Reformers in principle abolished the dogma, though in fact 
they did not realize fully what they had accomplished when in the name 
of the gospel they denied infallibility to any dogma. The judgment is 
historical in the sense that the recognition of the historical nature of 
Christianity which has been made possible by the humanistic-scientific 
revolution of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment renders a per- 
petuation of the dogma impossible. 


When Harnack denied the Christian validity of the dogma, he spoke 
as a Protestant as well as an historian. In a memorandum addressed to 
the Prussian Ministry of Education he wrote: “ ... The results of 
church historical research will break the power of the traditions that 
are now burdening the consciences of men. Cardinal Manning once 
made the frivolous statement: ‘One must overcome history by dogma’ — 
we say just the opposite: Dogma must be purified by history, and as 
Protestants we are confident that in doing so we do not break down but 
build up.”2° 

It is often said that it was Harnack’s religious and historical program 
to reduce Christianity to the religion of the historical Jesus. This is a 
gross over-simplification of his views. To be sure, he insisted always that 
in order to understand Christianity, one must see it in the light of the 
proclamation of Jesus and its effects and influences upon the believers. 
But the gospel to which he referred was something much profounder 
than what is commonly meant by the “religion of the historical Jesus.” 
He believed that the saying of Matthew 11:25, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest . . . ” contains 
the theme of all of Jesus’ preaching and work. Moreover, he thought it 
possible to describe the gospel of Jesus in three circles of thought each 
of which must be understood as containing the whole of the gospel: 
the Kingdom of God and its coming; the faith in God the Father and 
the infinite value of the human soul; the better righteousness and the 
commandment of love.?1_ Because this gospel is basically a proclamation 
about God that demands faith and as such moulds the way of life, he was 
certain that it is not an intellectual doctrine and in particular that its 
acceptance does not require a definite doctrine about the person of Jesus. 

“It is something exceedingly strained” (he wrote) “to maintain that 

even according to Jesus himself his preaching was only something 

provisional and that it must all be differently understood in the 
light of his death and resurrection. No — this proclamation of his 
is simpler than the churches have been willing to acknowledge it 


20. Nov. 27, 1888. Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, Adolf von Harnack: 2nd ed. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1951, p. 88. 
21, Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 31. 
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to be and it was therefore also more universal and more serious. 
Not the Son but the Father alone belongs in the gospel as Jesus 
proclaimed it. He does not belong in the gospel as one of its parts, 
but he was the personal concretion and power of the gospel and is 
still realized as such.”?? 
From this understanding Harnack did not conclude that the actual 
development of Christianity in the form of dogma and church represents 
a perversion of the gospel. He did not write the History of Dogma in 
order to prove that from the beginning it was a religious error. Nor was 
he of the opinion that modern Christians should undertake a repristina- 
tion of the religion of the New Testament in so far as one can interpret 
it as focused in the historical gospel of Jesus. He was filled with a deep 
sense of wonder and admiration when he considered the way in which 
Christianity as an historical movement had survived the civilizations 
through which it has passed. His treatment of the expansion of Christian- 
ity in the first three centuries, his analysis of Marcion and the heresies 
of the second century, his interpretation of Augustine and his characteri- 
zation of monasticism — they all testify to the fact that his insistence 
upon the historical interpretation of Christianity did not culminate in 
the advocacy of the normativeness of its beginnings in the teaching of 
Jesus. Indeed, in contrast to many Protestant theologians and church- 
historians, he always regarded the Roman Catholic Church as the most 
impressive product of Christian history. He judged it to be “the most 
comprehensive and most powerful, the most complex and yet most uni- 
form structure which history as far as we know has ever produced.”?3 
But he was so deeply persuaded that the Protestant Reformation had 
rediscovered the gospel as the religious source of Christianity, and that 
the modern historical consciousness had made possible a liberation of 
the mind of men from the weight of traditions hitherto regarded as 
sacrosanct, that for today he urged a form of Christianity in which the 
gospel might find an expression transcending the authoritarianism of 
the tradition. He believed that thereby Christians could be led to greater 
religious, intellectual, and moral truthfulness. His study of the history 
of dogma had taught him that since an early time and certainly since 
the fourth or fifth century no full truthfulness had prevailed in the 
church, because the creeds tended to state more than Christians were 
really ready to answer for and because dogmatic formulae had be- 
come more eccentric than the real belief of Christians warranted.*4 
Furthermore, he was forced to conclude that the connection of dogmatic 
taught with the intellectualism of Greek philosophy had put an imagined 
Christ in the place of the real one.2® He confessed that his mind was 


22, Ibid., p. 85 £. 

23. Ibid., p. 166. 

24, Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, op. cit., p. 314. 
25. Wesen d. Christent., p. 140. 
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filled with sadness when the history of Christianity made him see the 
transformation of a worship in spirit and in truth to that of signs, 
liturgical forms, and idols. “Jesus Christ,” he wrote, “let himself be 
nailed to the cross in order that this kind of religion should be done 
away with.”26 Nevertheless, he was sure that ecclesiasticism had never 
succeeded in suppressing the power of the gospel,27 indeed, that the 
gospel had been and still is effective in all churches in spite of the fact 
that it was and still is immensely burdened with foreign elements and 
demands. 

At the end of his life he summed up his views in an exchange of 
letters with Professor E. Peterson, who was about to become a convert 
to Roman Catholicism because he had been led to think that no church 
could maintain the Christian witness in the confusion of modern thought 
unless it could rely on an authoritatively defined doctrine. Harnack 
denied that an ecclesiastical community required an absolute formal 
authority, and he asserted that real religious community was produced 
in Christendom at all times by the witness of experience and faith of 
regenerated persons and by its resonant and illuminating influence upon 
others.?8 In view of this, he hailed the development in Protestant church 
life “which points more and more toward Independentism and the pure 
community of spirit of the kind represented by the Quakers and by 
Congregationalism.”2° 

One is permitted to say, I think, that this confession to the religious, 
confessional, and ecclesiastical freedom of the Quakers and the Con- 
gregationalists reflects the sum of Harnack’s work as a church historian: 
Christians live by the power of the gospel for which they must find free 
and unauthorian forms in their common life according to the exigencies 
of ever changing historical situations. 

Ill 

The importance of Harnack’s work and outlook will be more fully 
recognized in the coming years than it is now. The historical interpre- 
tation of Christianity cannot, in the long run, be neglected by the 
churches and denominations. The time will come when, on the continent 
of Europe, theological scholarship and church policy will effect a return 
to the manner of thinking which Harnack represented. He and Troeltsch 
will be rediscovered and their leadership will again be recognized as 
promising a true and truthful understanding and interpretation of the 
Christian gospel in the modern world. The Barthian and neo-confessional 
theologies of today will then be viewed as impossible because of their 
neglect of the historical dimensions of the Christian faith. Whether the 


26, Ibid., p. 141. 
27, Ibid., p. 158. 


28. “Briefwechsel mit Harnack” in Erik Peterson, Theologische Traktate. Miinchen: 
Késel-Verlag, 1951, p. 258. 


29, Ibid., p. 305. 
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churches too, and particularly their official bodies, will be led to see the 
necessity to take account of the historical method and its impact upon 
the modern forms of the Christian life, is a difficult question. They 
never opened themselves to the kind of theological thought which Har- 
nack’s work embodies. Indeed, they refused to give him any concrete 
ecclesiastical responsibility or task, despite the fact that he was ack- 
nowledged almost universally as one of the foremost representatives of 
Protestant theology. They never were willing to identify themselves 
with him. Yet it is obvious that without that self-criticism and that 
readiness for the re-evaluation of traditions which the practice of the 
historical interpretation of life requires, the churches will become more 
and more what they already are, namely tradition-bound institutions 
and ineffective vestiges of the past. As such they must unavoidably be 
judged as outdated by all who, in dealing with the cultural heritage, 
cannot but try to “overcome history by history.” —The ecumenical move- 
ment, we can be certain, will not make progress toward the realization of 
the idea of the world-church, unless the churches agree to change their 
outlook upon themselves and upon other churches in accordance with 
the historical interpretation of Christianity. 

American Protestantism is on the whole less bound than European 
Protestantism, but the American denominations have not yet learned 
to understand themselves as historical movements. If they are willing 
to use the opportunity with which their freedom has provided them, 
namely to practice an historical responsibility toward the Christian 
legacy, they may become the bearers of a Christian Renaissance. In such 
an event, Harnack will once more come into his own. 
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Fulfilling Our Ministry 
By Dr. Paul Waitman Hoon 


HE CHAIR into which I have the honor to be inducted today bears 
 § the name of one whose life is so deeply wrought into the life of Union 
Seminary, that no words of mine need, or indeed can, describe the con- 
tribution of Henry Sloane Coffin to the preparation of men for the 
Christian ministry. In his association with this Seminary for over forty 
years as teacher and as President, he has inspiringly set before Union 
students the claims of what he has steadily exalted as the highest of 
callings — the pastoral preaching ministry. Those who were his students 
know firsthand something of his contribution. Those who have come 
later may learn of it in a volume of testimonial essays published on 
the occasion of his retirement in 1945, entitled This Ministry. But 
whether firsthand or indirectly, anyone acquainted with Dr. Coffin’s 
contribution cannot escape one impression above all others, namely, 
the fullness of his achievement, the astonishing versatility of the man, 
the range of his service to the Church of Christ. During his ministry at 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York City for twenty- 
one years, and in his association with Union Seminary, Dr. Coffin excelled 
as preacher, pastor, scholar, churchman, administrator, educator, litur- 
gist and hymnologist, and his presence with us today cannot be permitted 
to restrain me from saying that here, one feels, is the Christian ministry 
fulfilled as it ought to be. Here are the greatest of gifts consecrated to 
the highest of callings. Here is achievement in so many fields, any one 
of which is the despair of the rest of us. And as the first incumbent of 
the Coffin chair, and also as a personal friend who owes to him more 
than can ever be spoken, I can perhaps best express to him what is in 
my heart in the words of the apostle: “The churches salute you. All 
the brethren greet you. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you. The salutation of me, Paul, with mine own hand”! 

But if the richness of Dr. Coffin’s ministry clothes with lustre the 
chair that bears his name, it also illumines the pattern that may well be 
followed in discharging the duties of that chair. For is not the most 
fundamental category, and the concept most adequate to define the 
responsibilities of one charged to train men and women for Christian 
vocation, the concept of fulfillment as one sees it illumined by such 
amplitude and depth as mark Dr. Coffin’s achievement? The validity 
of this concept becomes clear, I think, when we pause for a moment to 
examine other concepts commonly used to describe the work of the 
minister. One term frequently heard, for example, is the term “dis- 
tinguished.” We often say of such and such a man that his has been a 
“distinguished ministry.” But surely distinction for its own sake is a 
dubious canon, and while ecclesiastical “men of distinction” sometimes 
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worthily adorn the Church, often they do not. Moreover, somewhere in 
the back of my mind is the recollection of a sentence of Gerald Heard, 
that “the full saint is curiously unnoticeable; it is the half-saints who 
are the Great Characters!” Again, there is the word “successful,” with 
its haunting converse, “failure.” But surely long since we must have 
learned the inappropriateness of these appraisals of the ministry. Who 
could ever reliably measure failure or success in the ministry? And how 
do you square them with the Gospel and its Cross? “Effective” is a better 
term, but “effective to what end?” one must immediately ask. I have 
known pastors who were marvelously effective at splitting a congregation, 
or shouting loudly for the world to hear but saying little, or promoting 
internecine warfare within the Church of Christ, while by their side 
apparently ineffective brethren were quietly planting the wheat of the 
kingdom. “Capable” is a kindred term. St. Paul uses it in Second 
Corinthians, though his primary reference is to God: “... our sufficiency 
is of God who also hath made us able ministers of the new covenant.” 
Now surely the ministry must enlist all the ability it can lay its hands 
on, and I take it that long ago honorable men were done with the awful 
view somewhat current in my student days during the depression, a 
view which I remember James Everett Frame pungently describing in a 
chapel talk — “The ministry,” he said, “is looked upon by too many as a 
last refuge for the incapable.” But again one must ask, “capable at 
what?” Capable at preaching but flunking at pastoral care? Capable at 
raising money but weak on worship? Endowments of ability are so 
disparate, and so unevenly manifest in the ministry. Most of all, we 
would not concede that ability per se is the Christian summum bonum, 
for there is always that upsetting parable of the people with the five and 
the two and the one talents, with its meaning that it is the stewardship, 
not the endowment, that counts. William James once said that abundance 
of accomplishments in an unsanctified heart only makes one a more 
accomplished devil. I do not know any actual devils in the ministry, but 
I do know men whose sanctity and stewardship do not correspond to 
their ability. “Faithful” is a still better term, and Paul uses it of Tychicus 
and Epaphras. It signifies to me a man who has a hearty faith in his 
calling and in the Lord of his calling, and who loyally and steadfastly 
serves that in which he believes. But doesn’t “faithful” plod a bit? I miss 
the wings and the triumph and the song. And while we will not argue 
that the minister should grow wings, we will argue that the ministry is 
much more than a grind. 

Now doubtless something of most of these terms at their best charac- 
terizes a truly Christian minister, but the best word, I submit, is Paul’s 
in his injunction to Timothy that may be taken as my text this after- 
noon — and I am so incurably a preacher that I fear I must claim one: 
“Watch thou... endure... do the work... fulfill thy ministry.” The 
ministry as the vocation through which supremely possibilities are trans- 
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formed into actualities, in people whom the minister serves, in the 
culture and society in which his work is cast, in his own soul and char- 
acter, that is what St. Paul means and what we mean. Philosophically this 
concept seems to me to be sound. The meaning of the processes of life, 
human and otherwise, is to be judged not by what they were in their 
origin but by what they are in their highest fulfillment. Did not Aristotle 
say that the true nature of a thing is the highest that it can become? 
Theologically, I think, the concept of fulfillment is valid. Christian 
salvation, it has been said, is the bringing of people into fullness and 
wholeness of life, the fulfillment of what existence ought to be. Psycho- 
logically and pedagogically this concept also seems to me to be sound, 
for it interprets the ministry as the work of bringing people to grow in 
character and personality, and more directly it interprets the minister’s 
own day-to-day work as the fulfillment of the divine purpose that pos- 
sesses him, and as the fulfillment of what he has in himself to be. 

But it is the practical rather than the speculative implications of 
this concept that most concern us as we survey the task of training men 
for the parish ministry. To begin with, the concept of fulfillment means 
that we shall take a certain view of the student and a certain view of his 
training, namely, that his training itself must be a maturing experience. 
I remember that Dr. Coffin once said, speaking at a public dinner at the 
time of his retirement from the presidency and thinking back on his 
relations with the students, especially of some difficulties they had gotten 
themselves into: “My experience with the students has taught me that 
adolescence sometimes lasts an awfully long while!” I think we know 
what he meant. But he would be the first to add that we do not want 
to make adolescence at Union last one moment ionger than necessary, 
and that we shall do and be to our students that which will most readily 
help them to fulfill their best selves. This would mean that one who 
teaches practical theology shall have the largeness of heart and charity 
of mind to accept the students as they initially are, to resist the temptation 
to wish them too quickly to be otherwise, and to conceive his teaching 
as a liberating experience in which their best motives are quickened, 
their finest attitudes encouraged and their abilities released and enhanced. 
A definition of democracy Dr. Fosdick made some years ago has always 
seemed to me to be an essentially Christian view of life in general, and 
may well be transferred and applied to the practical training of men for 
the ministry in particular: “Democracy is the faith that there are extra- 
ordinary possibilities in ordinary people.” The practical skills and 
attitudes needed for a full ministry are not necessarily those of the 
exceptional man; they are often those of the ordinary man, but released, 
spiritualized, ethicized, developed, heightened, and offered up to the 
working of him who is able to do exceedingly abundantly above all that 
we ask or think. 
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The concept of fulfillment means further that rather early, and then 
throughout their seminary training, we will introduce our students to 
the varied and rigorous demands that will be placed upon them in the 
pastorate, help them to appraise their strengths and weaknesses in light 
of these demands — which is itself an act of maturity — and attempt to 
equip them increasingly with those skills that will make for a total 
competence in fulfilling the minister’s task. Merely to list the traditional 
offices of the ministry reminds us of the versatility to which the student 
must aspire: preaching, pastoral work and counselling, administration, 
the planning and conduct of worship, Christian education, evangelism, 
social action and community service, missionary education and action, 
instruction in prayer and the devotional life. We will not discourage the 
student who brings a particular genius to a particular office, but we will 
remember that, generally speaking, specialization does not serve to train 
men for the ministry as effectively as it may for other professions. It has 
not been unknown to happen that, intrigued by a currently fashionable 
theological discipline, or drawn by the personality of an outstanding 
teacher, or victimized by the imperialism of one academic field over an- 
other, a student will neglect to prepare himself for the total work of the 
ministry, only to regret it the rest of his life. Paul’s word to Timothy 
in my text is relevant here. The Greek word translated “watch thou,” 
is written in the Revised Standard Version as “be steady.” It implies, 
writes one critic, “freedom from excitement and novelties!” I will only 
add, he that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

The concept of fulfillment also bears upon the relation of the 
practical field to other fields of study in the curriculum, if I may trespass 
upon holy ground for a moment. Will you permit me to say that what 
is often referred to historically or theologically as the gnostic fallacy also 
has an empirical aspect? It is the fallacy of supposing that to know is 
to know how, and it sometimes appears in theological education as the 
assumption that to know the Bible or Church History or Systematic 
Theology is also to know how to be a fruitful minister. But the trouble 
is of course that mere knowing does not guarantee effective doing. Now 
I hasten to say that Union Seminary neither entertains nor cherishes 
this fallacy. I specify it here only in order to make clear how practical 
theology fulfills the training given in other fields. I am not laying it 
down that if theology is the queen of the sciences, then practical theology 
is king of the queen. But I am saying that if biblical, historical and 
theological studies are the foundation of theological education, then 
practical theology fulfills these in that it relates them to the day-to-day 
life the minister is to live and the hour-to-hour work he is to do. In the 
words of an article in the Union Seminary Review published a year or 
two ago by a student reporting the need of more practical instruction: 
“,..all practical study rests upon the foundation of theological, historical 
and biblical studies. (But) practical theology is the relating of that foun- 
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dation to the real situation of the contemporary church ...” Its aim 
“. . . Is to provide the theory and skill which will permit the seminary 
graduate to make his theological understandings into vehicles for the 
healing and saving work of Christ.” I dissent from these sentences in 
only one regard, from the implicit assumption that practical theology 
is a so-called “method” as distinguished from a “content” field. Such 
a terminology and conception are outworn, and do as much of a disser- 
vice to the biblical, historical or theological fields as to the practical field. 
We would not agree that courses in the practical field have only practical 
value and no inherent worth, any more than we would agree that biblical, 
theological, and historical studies-have only inherent worth and no prac- 
tical value. We may in summary put it this way: there comes a kind 
of point of no return in the training of a minister when, having mastered 
the core disciplines of theological learning he comes to attention, salutes, 
presents arms and receives orders to his post. Now in that moment he 
may know his military history; he may be thoroughly indoctrinated with 
a theological rationale of the cause for which he is fighting; he may know 
his manual of arms backwards and forwards. But the fundamental ques- 
tions are: “Can he shoot? Does he confidently manage the weapons of 
his warfare? Has he a plan of attack? Are his knowledge and devotion 
related in a practically effective way to what he is about to do?” It is 
there, in that moment, that practical theology will either have succeeeded 
or failed in bringing that man to fulfill his ministry. 


I have spoken of the varied offices the minister is called upon to 
discharge and of the corresponding versatility he must bring. I shall not 
attempt to elucidate all of them further for the reason that certain of 
my colleagues are responsible for teaching certain of the required skills, 
particularly in the fields of education, homiletics, evangelism, church 
and community, and missions. There are, however, three offices that fall 
particularly within the province of pastoral theology about which I wish 
to make some comments: the minister as administrator, as pastor to his 
people, and as leader of worship and teacher of the life of prayer. 

The minister as administrator — what a boring task in the eyes of 
many! But may I remind you that the word “administer” incorporates 
the word “minister,” and that efficient administration is a very real form 
of service. The fact is that throughout much of his life the minister will be 
engaged in administration, and long since we should have rescued adminis- 
tration from the disrepute into which it has fallen and from the distaste 
with which it is frequently undertaken. To organize and administer a 
church so that it shall fulfill its mission effectively, to conceive and exe- 
cute a planned program. (which is but another phrase for describing an 
organized ministry), to enlist, train and direct laymen in the work of a 
parish, to conduct the business affairs of a church so that their very 
conduct is itself a form of Christian witness, that is no small nor unex- 
citing task. A veteran pastor and teacher, Dr. Andrew Blackwood, once 
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told me that in his experience he judged that the average minister who 
is earnest about his work, expends as much sheer brain power in adminis- 
tering the affairs of his parish in the course of a year as a professional 
philosopher will spend in writing a book, let us say, on epistemology. 

Now obviously methods of administration must be competently 
taught, but more important than these for equipping a man to fulfill 
his ministry is the philosophy he brings to his administration, and his 
grasp of fundamental principles that will save him from being merely 
an energetic promoter and will render his administration really a ministry. 
For one thing, parish administration must be set within the context of 
an adequate theology of the Church and of the Church’s mission and of 
the supernatural and universal elements in the Church’s life that trans- 
cend and yet inform a particular situation with purpose and meaning. 
If the pastor lacks these and undertakes his administration only with the 
notion, for example, that the church is something to be “run” — what 
attitudes we betray when we slip so easily into speaking of “running a 
church”! — while he may fill the pews or the offering plates, he is not 
likely in any New Testament sense to fulfill his ministry. This is no 
plea for sacrificing efficiency to theory or theology. But it is a plea that 
we shall not look upon the work of Christ’s Church first as a business 
and upon a pastor of the Church first as someone who “runs” things. 
He is rather the leader of a fellowship of people whose first task is by 
their worship and service to witness to the eternal life that has possessed 
them in Christ, and whose organized endeavor is that of a supernatural 
society set within the world to redeem it. The philosophy of the pastor 
as administrator, in a word, might be said to be that of making holy the 
practical and of making practical the holy. 


But at another point the minister’s philosophy of church administra- 
tion will be tested by the concept of fulfillment, whether he is able to 
manage his administrative relations with his people as a means of growth, 
for them primarily but also for himself, rather than as an exercise of 
more or less benevolent tyranny. The latter concept followed to its 
logical conclusion will enable the minister to get things done. The 
former concept will enable him to bring people to grow. And people 
versus things is often a problem in the ministry as elsewhere. Admittedly, 
the fine line between benevolent dictatorship masking a clerical will to 
power and bold leadership opening up new horizons to growing persons 
is hard to draw, but the minister must find it and draw it with the pur- 
pose of making his administration a parishioner-centered rather than a 
pastor-centered ministry. Our metaphors sometimes mislead us here. 
We commonly say, for example, that the administrative task of a pastor 
is to “build a program” or to “build up his church.” But we may perhaps 
learn from the manner in which St. Paul not untypically mixes his 
metaphors in dealing with this matter. In Second Corinthians, Paul 
writes simultaneously of his ministry as “building” and as “husbandry,” 
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as building upon a foundation and as planting and watering, as if to 
check the thought of mechanical manipulation of people to his ends 
with the thought of tending and nourishing people to grow as ends in 
themselves. The builder ultimately yields to the gardener, that the 
members of the Church may bring forth fruit and so show themselves 
the Lord’s disciples. 

Indeed this suggests the office in which the minister will most of all 
fulfill his calling, the office of pastoral care. But while I say “office” of 
pastoral care, I am not sure that my terminology does justice to the 
importance of the pastoral function, for from another point of view — 
and I think the more significant one — pastoral care binds everything 
else together and underlies all the minister’s work. Pastoral care is a 
great deal more than calling and pastoral counselling, for example. 
Rather is it the ministry in all its aspects beheld and exercised from the 
concern of love for people, usually individually but even at times col- 
lectively. The minister will obey Paul’s injunction to do the work of an 
evangelist, for example, but who can tell where evangelism leaves off 
and pastoral care begins? Or in his educational work, will not the 
minister educate with the purpose of nourishing and guiding and cor- 
recting and guarding his children and youth and older folk, all essentially 
pastoral functions? Or in preaching, surely the pastor's heart will be 
open in his very offering of the Gospel and will have the pastoral inten- 
tion behind it. Or in worship, how can prayer in public worship be 
meaningful and relevant if it does not issue from a heart filled with 
pastoral concern for the congregation? The point is abundantly clear, I 
think. The concept which best systematizes and most comprehensively 
organizes the minister’s work is that of pastor. Here at all costs he is to 
fulfill his ministry. 

Now again a knowledge of methods is essential, but more essential 
is a knowledge of sound principles that will enable the pastor to develop 
and adapt his methods to the needs of the situation in which he finds 
himself. Methods of pastoral work will be quite different in a rural 
church in Vermont, in a member church of the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, or in an upper class church in Westchester County, but the 
principles making for efficient pastoral care are common to each. I will 
not enter into principles or methods today except in one respect, to 
register the relation of pastoral care to the knowledge and tools which 
dynamic psychology has made available. For plainly, the pastor today 
cannot hope to fulfill his ministry unless he has appropriated the elemen- 
tary knowledge of human nature that the science of psychology has 
uncovered. We can never expect to return to the conventional concep- 
tions of pastoral care dominant in theological education up until the 
nineteen thirties. I am not sure that we would go so far as to say, in 
the words of one alumnus of this institution, that “the new understanding 
of man which arose with Freud . . . can be ignored by the religious 
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thinker with no more impunity than would attend his overlooking the 
discoveries of Darwin in the 19th century and Einstein in the 20th,” 
that “... there is reason for believing that the failure to take seriously 
the psychological and cultural revolution begun by Freud . . . would be 
a greater loss . . . than the ignoring of the Copernican revolution.” 
Nevertheless we would declare that the inner world of man’s nature can 
be unlocked by the keys which dynamic psychology has made available, 
and the minister must learn of those keys. He will not attempt to use 
them as the professional therapist will. His work will probably be con- 
fined in most situations to preventive pastoral care, and to the location 
and referral to an expert of incipient or developed illness. At the same 
time, the office of pastoral care can only be fulfilled in our day when it 
is exercised on the deeper levels of psychological understanding by the 
minister of his people and of himself in his relations with them. My 
point may be humorously illustrated by a cartoon in the style of the 
New Yorker which was hung on a bulletin board here at the Seminary 
last year. It pictured a pastor arrayed in clerical collar talking with a 
woman in the course of a call in her home. The woman was saying to 
the pastor of her husband: “I do hope you can redeem Henry, Father, 
but remember, he must not be aware that anything is happening!” Pastoral 
care too often has been mechanically undertaken without serious expec- 
tation that anything significant would happen, and even more often has 
it been undertaken without awareness of what was happening — if any- 
thing was. To be aware of what is happening or failing to happen in 
one’s parishioners, in the pastor himself and in the dynamic relation 
between himself and his people, that is essential. 

But fulfilling the office of pastoral care involves a great deal more 
than an intelligent appreciation of the role of psychological understand- 
ing, and I wish to register a few caveats here. One is, we will not agree 
that pastoral psychology and pastoral theology are interchangeable terms, 
as some theological educators have come to believe. It would seem to 
me that in the last analysis pastoral psychology is to be subsumed under 
pastoral theology and not vice versa. Again, someone every once in a 
while should warn against the tendency of pastoral counselling to become, 
in a phrase of Seward Hiltner, “the glamour boy” of the practical field. 
Further, let us set psychological counselling within the larger office of 
pastoral care so that our future ministers do not enter upon their ministry 
with the jaundiced view that everybody is sick! Most of all, let us see 
to it that the prospective minister understands that he is first a minister 
of Jesus Christ and not a psychologist. There is real danger that under 
the impact of pastoral psychology, the matrix of a pastor’s thinking will 
be shifted from Jesus to Freud, from religious concern to preoccupation 
with psychological techniques, from agape to gnosis, from Christlike 
compassion for the sheep without a shepherd to a view of people as 
psychological problems walking around on two legs. I repeat: a man 
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will be a better pastor if he adds to his religious faith and Christian 
love, psychological knowledge; but he cannot begin to be a good pastor 
in the Christian meaning of the word if his mind is not first after the 
mind of Christ. Now it is false in one sense to set love and knowledge 
in opposition to one another, for often the impulse that leads a pastor to 
want to be trained in psychological procedures is precisely that he may 
love more intelligently and helpfully. Yet at the risk of seeming to set 
in antithesis two points of view that it is partly my task to relate into 
one, I will venture this crude paraphrase of St. Paul’s classic verses: 
“Though I speak with the tongues of scientific men and psychological 
angels, though I have the gift of analytical prophecy and understand 
personality mysteries and all Freudian knowledge, though I have faith 
in my techniques so that I can remove mountains of complexes and ten- 
sions, though I bestow all my goods to feed the emotionally poor in long 
weeks of clinical training, and though I give my psyche to be burned 
beneath the searching analysis of an expensive psychotherapist, if I have 
not love, as a Christian pastor I am nothing.” 

The third office about which I have time to speak briefly, the mini- 
ster’s leadership of worship, will be entered upon by our students at a 
time when many segments of Protestantism in America are manifesting 
an interest in reviving a more liturgical worship. It would seem that 
at last we have grown impatient with the stale, jazzy, inartistic, or 
pseudo-psychological expressions of worship to which our subjective ap- 
proach to worship has led us, and more or less articulately we have come 
to affirm that worship conceived subjectively as something we want done 
to us, worship conceived as a psychological experience transacted in our 
self-consciousness for our own improvement, worship that is “merely 
an occasion for corporate self-culture,” in a fine phrase of Dean Sperry, 
is not only essentially blasphemous but ultimately sterile. At the same 
time we are unsure how we shall proceed. We do not on the one hand 
wish to renounce the best fruits of our Protestant and Puritan revolt 
against excessive sacerdotalism, and we are resolved at all costs that there 
shall be spontaneity and openness and freedom for the mysterious work- 
ing of the Spirit. On the other hand we do not wish to continue to 
impoverish worship by failing to appropriate the values of the primarily 
objective approach to worship found in the more liturgical traditions. 
I cannot here essay an answer to this problem except to say that it will 
be solved in the seminaries or it will probably not be solved. It is here, 
in the Seminary’s training of its future ministers, that the temper and 
philosophy and conduct of worship in succeeding generations will be 
shapen. . 

Accordingly, while training in techniques is important, a grasp of 
the principles and philosophy of worship are much more important. 
For one thing, the minister must possess an authentically Christian 
theology of worship — or better, a Christian theology of worship must 
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possess him. The character of the God who is worshipped, the living 
Christ in whose name worship is offered, the nature and activity of the 
Holy Spirit who is the source of all devotion, the church as a worshipping 
community, the nature of man as worshipper, worship itself as offering 
addressed to God, the orthodox meaning of the sacraments, the minister’s 
conception of his priesthood, these mainly comprise the theological 
structure of worship. 

But beside a theology of worship must be set the conception of 
worship as an art and the minister’s role as artist. Sidney Lanier once 
said that poetry is love in search of a word, and worship as art may 
similarly be described as adoration in search of a word, a symbol, an 
act through which man may express his love of God. Now words, acts, 
symbols are what we call form, and the minister will inevitably learn 
that you cannot worship at all without some form. Merely to say, “Let 
us stand and sing hymn number 145,” is to use form. The choice is not 
what we so often falsely make it, between so-called formal and informal 
worship; it is between better or worse form, and the task of the minister 
as artist is to know and use better, more significant form. Indeed Clive 
Bell has defined art as almost exactly that, the creation and appreciation 
of significant form. Now significant form in religion as in art takes 
varied expression, and the minister as artist must consequently be a man 
of catholic tastes alert to appropriate significant forms and values from 
traditions other than his own. His function as artist in this sense has 
been aptly described as that of “interpreter” who, like a musician, will 
choose with taste and interpret with significance the form, the score set 
before him as his genius and skill permit. But the minister is also 
“creator,” able, again like a musician, to compose new forms that are 
intrinsically beautiful and not merely novel for the sake of novelty, 
forms, moreover, that are appropriate to his particular historical situation 
in his culture and community. 

But the minister as artist is not only skillful in the use of form, he 
is also to be sensitive to the varied stuff of life whose meanings his forms 
conceptualize. Romain Rolland has written that there is only one hero- 
ism, to see the world as it is and to love it, and the minister as artist 
does something like that. He is spiritually sensitive to the life stuff of 
“all sorts and conditions of men.” Von Ogden Vogt reflects this artistic 
conception of worship in his famous definition of worship as “the cele- 
bration of life.” I personally judge that this definition leaves much to 
be desired, in part because of its vagueness, in part because of the 
objectionable pantheism of which it smacks, in part because of the 
sentimental reading of life to which it is clearly prone. But it does serve 
to remind us that life in all its variety has spiritual meanings that the 
minister as artist is to perceive, affirm and hallow. May I give you an 
illustration? Many of us know the volume of prayers, the Oxford Grey 
Book entitled in the American edition, The Kingdom, The Power and 
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the Glory. One prayer is a litany entitled “Concerning The Children,” 
and one petition reads: “Hear us, our Father, that by the inspiration of 
thy spirit we may direct the thoughts of our children through curiosity 
to wonder, through fairies to angels, through the imagination of the 
delights of playtime to the joys of the eternal.” Clearly, whoever wrote 
that petition was artistically sensitive to the spiritual meanings of the 
world of childhood, and was able to lift them up and hallow them with 
the meaning of God. It is this same artistic sensitiveness, I may add, 
that will also enable the minister to interpret and hallow even the 
brutalities, sins and miseries of his world’s life. Now clearly a prophetic 
understanding of these must precede their artistic rendering in worship. 
I had better say quite clearly that the minister as artist is much more 
than a mere esthete. But it is precisely where the minister as mere 
prophet so often fails in worship, that the minister as prophet and 
artist so often succeeds. 


Again, the ministry of worship will be fulfilled when the minister 
approaches it as craftsman. God forbid that we should ever conceive 
worship as a mechanical, put-together thing, but as there are skills 
and procedures in any form of art, so there are laws of craftsmanship in 
worship. There is a “know-how” in composing orders of worship, pre- 
paring prayers, conducting rites and sacraments, relating worship and 
music, and so on, and the minister is to know how. Worship is an art, 
we say, but it is no less a work of art. I have read in an essay by H. W. 
Foote that in the Roman Church the candidate for the priesthood is 
trained for two years in the celebration of the Mass. He must learn every 
word and action by heart and must practice repeatedly under the eye 
of an instructor. Can Protestant worship ever become what its distinctive 
genius can enable it to become with less diligence and labor? Here, 
I am afraid, the teacher of practical theology must be “practical” with 
a vengeance! 


But perhaps most necessary of all for the fulfillment of the ministry 
of worship is an understanding, redefinition, and reassertion of the 
minister’s role as priest. Now one does not wish in the least to belittle 
by implication his role as prophet, especially within such liberal walls 
as these, and I regret that I do not have time today to speak of the social 
and ethical challenges of the modern world into which our students will 
enter. But surely we need within the contemporary church a renewed 
emphasis upon the minister’s stewardship of the mysteries of God, upon 
his role as priest through whose personal integrity in the conception and 
conduct of worship the vital needs of men are immediately lifted up to 
God and the life and grace of God are transparently communicated to 
men. Now I am not unaware of the offensive meanings the word “priest” 
holds for many, and of the corruption to which the term and office are 
liable. The validity of priesthood in the sense in which I am speaking 
does not lie in anything external to the minister, in the official act of 
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his ordination, in the mantle of his office, in his separateness from his 
people, in the reverence with which they may look on him. The validity 
of his priesthood lies rather in what he spiritually and morally is as he 
conceives and conducts worship, in the mediatorial efficacy of his own 
character and devotion sanctified for the sake of his people. He is priest 
only in the sense in which all men are entitled to be priests, but he is 
priest in that by virtue of his life he has made good his title. 

Selflessness, transparency, that is one mark of genuine priesthood. 
The exhibitionism, the self-dramatization of many clergymen in the 
church today expose them for the scandal to the Gospel they essentially 
are. Loving faithfulness to his people, that is another mark. The 
minister as artist loves “all sorts and conditions of men” in one way. 
The minister as priest loves them in a redemptive, intercessory, healing 
way, and as he conducts worship he is the same man who has stood by 
hospital beds, counselled his young people about to be married, nurtured 
the children, knelt in prayer for and with the lonely and bereaved. In 
short, the need of human life has been fused in his own soul with the 
mercy of God. Dr. Charlies Cuthbert Hall notes in a lecture upon the 
ministry, in this connection, that the root meaning of the Greek 
leitourgia, from which comes our word “liturgy,” is “belonging to the 
people,” “serving the people at cost to oneself.” So also the root of 
homolia, whence derives our word “homily” or “sermon,” means “joint,” 
“common,” fellowship with one another. Which is to say, that the 
liturgy and preaching which together constitute worship are authentic 
only when they issue from the minister’s oneness in love with his people. 
The purity of his intentions, that is another mark. The minister as 
priest will not always succeed in fulfilling his intentions as he would 
wish, but he will yet have them issue from a heart bound in purity to 
God. Housman once declared that poetry is not the thing said but a way 
of saying it, and similarly reality in worship will often lie more in the 
way it is undertaken and conducted than in the content of what is said 
or done. The words of a Latin inscription, blackened with age, I re- 
member seeing carved around the base of the choir of St. Clare’s church 
in Assissi years ago, speak to our intentions: “Not the voice but the vow, 
not clamour but love, not stringed instruments but the heart sound into 
the ear of God.” 


But if the minister’s priesthood in the sense in which I have defined 
it and characterized by the marks with which among others, I have had 
time to describe it, lies in what he spiritually and morally is as he con- 
ceives and conducts worship, then clearly his inner life can only qualify 
him as priest when it has been forged and sanctified and chastened in 
prayer. Indeed all the offices of which I have spoken today, administra- 
tion, pastoral care, worship, will have the springs of their fulfillment in 
that inner life born of discipline and ardor and joy in communion with 
God in prayer. The quality of this inner life may be likened to the quality 
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of the instrument on which a musician renders his music, to borrow an 
apt simile from Albert Palmer. To the question, “What difference does 
the leader’s own personal godliness make in worship if he uses the right 
words and observes reverent attitudes, especially if the service he is 
following is a prescribed ritual?”, Dr. Palmer answers that a lack of in- 
ward devotion and conviction will show through even the noblest ritual. 
It is like the difference between the same music played on two violins, 
one cheaply and carelessly made, the other a masterpiece like a Stradi- 
varius, mellow and beautiful in tone. “The essential tone of a man’s 
soul will steal through... ” 

The essential tone will be heard for one thing through the minister’s 
concern to teach his people the ways of prayer. For, make no mistake 
about it, they will echo back the tone we set for them. Must we not put 
down the widespread illiteracy on the part of laymen in the life of prayer 
to the prior failure of the clergy? We seldom comprehend either their 
hunger for or their need of instruction in prayer often because we, the 
instructors, need the instruction ourselves. Significantly, a recent poll 
taken to discover what subjects laymen would most like to have their 
ministers preach on, reported as first choice: ‘“‘How to make prayer more 
effective.” Clearly, somewhere in the field of practical theology this need 
must be provided for. 


But the reality and life and power of God welling up through prayer 
are also decisive for the fulfillment of a man’s ministry in the face of 
the temptations and frustrations and trials which are distinctive to his 
calling, and in the tone of life and quality of influence he wins in dealing 
with them. I cannot go into these “occupational hazards” today, but 
they are terribly real: impatience, professional holiness, the condemna- 
tion of work forever undone, self-deception, parochialism, flattery and 
patronage, laziness — “that foremost of demons” as Charles Jefferson 
called it — mental erosion from the wear and tear of parish trivia, envy, 
and so forth. But if the battle with these is won behind the shut door 
of the chamber of prayer, the waging of that battle, I must add, must 
begin in seminary or it will probably not be begun. Some of us may 
remember an article in the Christian Century last spring entitled “Where 
Goes The Glow?”, whose thesis was that so often a man enters seminary 
with glowing convictions only to come out dull and cold, poorer in his 
spiritual life than when he entered. I have felt that at least as concerns 
Union Seminary someone should write in reply an article entitled 
“Whence Comes The Glow?”, for the overwhelming majority of Union 
men would say, I am sure, that in the worship and prayer cf this Semi- 
nary their devotional life was kindled and deepened. At the same time 
the glow will only continue to be kindled, maintained, and brightened 
if we greatly care about it. George H. C. MacGregor said many years 
ago, “I would rather teach one man to pray than teach ten men to 
preach.” Would we members of this faculty say that of our respective 
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fields, I wonder? In making answer we would do well to remember the 
meaning of a bronze plaque we pass almost every day in this Seminary 
mounted on the west wall of the cloister leading from the Social Hall 
to the administration building. It is a memorial to a missionary, 
Horace Tracy Pitkin, an alumnus of Union Seminary who suffered a 
martyr’s death after an attack in the Boxer Rebellion in China in 1900. 
Pitkin was found in the posture of death with his hands not bound but 
folded in prayer. One feels that in such a life and death the ministry 
truly is fulfilled. 

But it is finally with the teacher of ministers as with the minister 
himself. That is one reason why I speak today on “fulfilling our mini- 
stry,” for we are all one in this matter. The ministry of teaching as the 
ministry of the pastorate will best be fulfilled when it is said of the 
teacher what Van Wyck Brooks said of Bronson Alcott: “He was il- 
lumined by the inner light and not merely by the scholar’s lamp.” We 
all must finally come to terms with that light. And perhaps I can best 
gather up that which will enable all of us to fulfill our ministry by con- 
cluding with a legend a friend of mine relates in one of his books about 
two men whom he would call the most learned men in Italy in the 13th 
Century, the Dominican monk Thomas Aquinas, whose learning and 
piety had earned for him the title of “Angel of the Schools,” and Bona- 
ventura, the chief intellectual ornament of the Franciscan Order. The 
legend tells of a visit Aquinas paid to Bonaventura, at the end of which 
Aquinas asked to see Bonaventura’s library. Whereupon he led Aqui- 
nas to his cell, opened the door, and pointing to the crucifix said, “There 
is my library.” From kneeling in the presence not of the dead but of the 
living Christ who ever offers us his divine life in prayer, we will go 
forth to fulfill our ministry. 
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Social Science in the Training of 
the Parish Minister 


By Samuel Wilson Blizzard 


T Is A PLEASURE to share this occasion with Professor Ariga. In a sense 
I we have fellowship with those who carry water on both shoulders. 
At a crucial time in history my colleague interprets the East to the West. 
It is my opportunity to share in discovering the bearing of the social 
sciences on theological education. As a guest at the Seminary I shall 
be looking for the relationship between social systems and theological 
systems. 


It is most stimulating to be a visiting professor at Union Theological 
Seminary. It is rewarding in personal satisfaction to find that one is 
a guest and not an intruder. In fulfilling the purpose for which one has 
been elected to the faculty, the permissive role of a visitor is essential. A 
guest enjoys in our society all the privileges and joys of hospitality with 
only a token recognition of his responsibilities. In so far as my inquisitive 
nature permits, I shall try to observe the rules of etiquette for a guest. 

My function on the faculty is to implement the joint cooperative 
project in which the Seminary and the Russell Sage Foundation are 
engaged. The purpose of this project is to find the contribution that 
social science has to make in the educational process of helping theologi- 
cally oriented practitioners relate themselves to a local church and com- 
munity. The intent of the project is to develop ways of giving the 
theologue additional tools that will increase his effectiveness as a religious 
practitioner whether he be functioning in his role as a communicator of 
Christian truth, a counsellor of troubled souls, or an organizer of religious 
forces and programs in the community. As a social scientist views it, 
the project is concerned with the inter-personal and intra- and inter-group 
relations in the parish. It is also interested in the role that the parish 
minister plays in the present day community. 

An awareness of the program of the Russell Sage Foundation is of 
considerable assistance in understanding the cooperative relationship that 
has been established between the Seminary and the Foundation for this 
project. While the Foundation has a history of nearly a half century 
of interest in “the improvement of social and living conditions in the 
United States,” a fundamental policy decision made in 1947-48 gave a 
sharper focus to this purpose. The Foundation became “convinced that 
added emphasis should be given to the increasing body of knowledge of 
human behavior to the end that practitioners in human affairs may have 
the most reliable basis possible for their work.”! It was felt that “the 


1, Russell Sage Foundation, Annual Report 1947-1948, p. 13. 
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individual engaged in the amelioration or prevention of social ills can- 
not help learning better and better ways of working.”? “As the Founda- 
tion sees the situation, both social science and social practice have made 
great advances in recent decades, but as they have progressed, there has 
been costly failure by each to maintain sufficiently close liaison with the 
other. Research needs to be kept realistic by contact with the practitioners 
who use its results; the practitioners need to keep informed about the 
frontiers of research knowledge bearing on their techniques.’ 

Since the Foundation accepted this problem as its responsibility, a 
cooperative research and practice program has been developed. An 
important phase of this concerns the social sciences and education for 
the professions. The interest of the Foundation is directed toward the 
question: Do the social sciences have anything to contribute to prepara- 
tion for practice in the professions? Implementation of their interest is 
found in the cooperative relationships that the Foundation has with 
schools of law, medicine, nursing, and social work. In this program the 
Foundation has been interested in finding situations with schools which 
exercise national leadership in their type of professional education. 


Recording their purpose more than a century ago, the founding 
fathers of Union Theological Seminary expressed a similar interest in 
these two foci: scholarship and experience. The design of the founders 
was to provide “a full and thorough education.”* It was their desire to 
offer “the subjects taught in the best theological seminaries in the United 
States.”> Another part of the design was that students “shall have the 
opportunity of adding to solid learning and true piety, enlightened ex- 
perience.”® It is our purpose to be conscious of the way in which the 
founders’ desires impinge on the present project. 

The relevance of a project that seeks to relate theory to practice in 
theological education at this time seems all too apparent. The theological 
world in the last half century or more has faced the challenge of new 
learning in the humanities and in science. The meaning of new research 
findings in the behavior sciences has yet to be evaluated. 

Recent developments in American culture and community life give 
added significance to the need for a project on social science in theological 
education. It is not necessary to speak of the increasing complexity of 
social life in the United States. The rapid shift that is being made from 
the life of the village and the countryside to the urbanized mass society 
is an increasingly important social fact for the Church and the minister. 
Clergymen being trained in the Seminary in the current decade walk 
out to face a different world than did those of a previous generation. The 


. Ibid. 
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whole fabric and social structure of our society is being rewoven and new 
patterns of life are being established. 


Since the world of culture and community life has changed, the 
social situation in which the minister lives and serves has also changed. 
What implication does this have for the role of the minister? Has his 
role expectancy as seen by those he seeks to serve also changed? Is the 
world of ideas in which he lives during seminary life related to the people 
he will deal with in the parish? Is the seminary graduate able to make 
his theology meaningful in terms of the problems and aspirations of 
his people? 

In addition to these changes in the community and its culture, even 
the indifferent observer of the academic scene is aware that there have 
been tremendous developmnts in the behavior sciences — psychology, 
sociology, social psychology and anthropology — during the last three 
or four decades. In commenting on these changes, Laswell observes that 
“no one seriously doubts that the level of technical excellence of Ameri- 
can social science rose between World War I and World War II despite 
the Depression.”? He suggests that “the battle for method is won” so 
that the emphasis may now be placed on significant problems. The find- 
ings of the behavioral scientist as a result of these changes, it is assumed, 
have ramifications for theological education. These developments and 
the resulting clarifications in our understanding of the social world have 
implications for the theologian as he performs his function in community 
life. 

Briefly stated, this is the problem that we seek to study. For most 
of those who make inaugural remarks in a Seminary, it is possible to 
sketch in some detail their contribution to theological education. For 
myself as a researcher it would seem more appropriate to give an inaugural 
lecture at the termination of my service to the Seminary. A researcher 
can only outline a problem at the beginning of a project; he cannot give 
answers, in the very nature of his role. 

Those of you who have built a new home will understand the cur- 
rent status of this research project. Home building begins with a 
conference with an architect where the family seeks to discover the type 
of home that will fill their needs. With his technical competence and 
insight into human needs, motivations and desires, the architect tries to 
match resources with needs. The broad outlines of a home are evolved, 
but it is a long trail from that first conference to the completion of 
blueprints which a contractor can use to construct a home. This project 
on social science in theological education is now somewhere in the process 
between the initial conference with the architect and the blueprint stage. 
To make a succinct public statement about the project at this stage is 


7, Lerner, Daniel and Lasswell, Harold D., The Policy Sciences, Stanford University 
Press, 1951, p. 7. 
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to invite the visitor to look at doodling on the architect’s pad rather 
than blueprints in the contractor’s hand. 

Sociologists and psychologists are not strangers on theological semi- 
nary faculties. “Christian sociologists” and other social scientists have 
participated in the training of seminary students for half a century. 
Union Theological Seminary has been a pioneer in using the insights 
of the social sciences and in welcoming sociologists and psychologists to 
its faculty. This is evidence of the desire to relate the theologically oriented 
religious technician to his social milieu — whether he labors in the self- 
sufficient rural society of the Southern mountains or the complex urban 
mass that is characteristic of an industrial society. 

Perhaps it will clarify one’s role as a guest to speak of the social 
science consultant. As a consultant he will be interested in his useful- 
ness in liaison work between social science and theological education. 
The researcher who becomes a consultant in a practical inter-disciplinary 
situation must carefully consider the substantive knowledge of his field 
of specialization. He must scrutinize his understandings of human rela- 
tions for their potential contribution to the practical problems of the 
parish minister. 

Any house guest requires a period of time when he can adjust to 
his new environment. Foremost among his adjustments is the matter of 
communication. Even though this researcher has been trained in a 
seminary in addition to his graduate training as a social scientist, he 
learns quickly that technical theological terminology can severely limit 
and restrict one’s opportunities for communication with his theological 
colleagues. Sometimes it is more frustrating than having a dial phone 
without a codebook. The consultant may have a terminology of his own 
that he would like to use, but first he must be introduced to the technical 
language of those he serves. While he may feel that use of his social 
science terminology may be of decisive importance in contributing his 
knowledge to theological education, he must first be able to use the 
technical language of those whom he serves as a consultant. 

It does not take the guest researcher long to discover the more 
formal (and announced) rules of the household. One soon learns of the 
importance of daily chapel and arranges one’s day for a prompt partici- 
pation in these formal devotions. Normal office hours, the proper degree 
of formality of greeting and other matters soon become a part of one’s life. 


The less formalized aspects of seminary life are not so readily appar- 
ent. Because an awareness of the informal as well as the formal social sys- 
tems are essential prerequisites to meaningful social research, a lengthy 
period of orientation is planned. It is said of the late Kurt Lewin, who 
made important contributions to field theory in social psychology, that 
“before undertaking to reduce a problem . . . to a crucial experiment, he 
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spent much time contemplating it in its raw state.”® It is our purpose 
during the current semester to have a similar experience with theological 
education. 

As a guest, however, one must observe that social research makes 
certain demands on the virtues of patience and forbearance. One may 
be aware of the presence of a researcher from the beginning of his 
residency in the Seminary quadrangle, but one may not be at all certain 
of the purpose of his ubiquitous observations and of his innumerable 
interviews. The guest can only hope for even-tempered cooperation, and 
an implicit confidence in the possibilities of a worthy outcome. 

A word of gratitude should be expressed to my colleagues for the 
unique opportunity I have to visit classes, and to discuss seminary life and 
theological education in a leisurely way with faculty and students. I am 
sure that it is already apparent that I am a toe dabbler in the pond of 
theological ideas. 


Perhaps you have gathered that the Russell Sage-Union Seminary 
Project is not research in the traditional sense. Its success or failure 
cannot be judged by the usual standards of productivity. It is not the 
type of research in which the curious one digs in the library for hidden 
gems of wisdom and in due time brings his polished stones out to sparkle 
in the daylight. Of course, we will read everything that seems to be signi- 
ficant for the questions that concern us. It is not the type of research 
in which an individual goes out into the field with a clipboard and a 
stack of questionnaires although we will be asking questions of many 
informants. Rather, a notebook will be used in much the same way that 
the medical doctor keeps a record of a person’s visit to his office or his 
visits to a patient’s bedside. Any single note may not be meaningful, 
but his observations seem to permit diagnosis when necessary. Our 
observations are directed toward understanding how the minister as a 
religious practitioner is trained and how he meets the daily requests for 
service in the parish. 

The social science consultant is not a decision maker. Rather he is 
one member of a team of specialists — biblical scholars, theological sys- 
tematizers and practical theologians — which is interested in asking 
whether present-day theological education has kept up with the changes 
which have occurred in the nature and range of the things a modern 
minister is called upon to do. The research team approach provides for 
the contribution and participation of the entire faculty as well as of 
practicing clergymen in the parish. 


8. Lewin, Kurt, Resolving Social Conflicts, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948, p. X. 
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In Search of World Christianity 


By Tetsutaro Ariga 


Se DeEcEMBER I received in Kyoto, Japan, a letter from President Van 
Dusen inviting me to come and teach at Union Theological Seminary 
for one year as Henry W. Luce Visiting Professor of World Christianity. 
I accepted the invitation because at that time I thought I knew fairly 
well what was meant by World Christianity. But as time passed, I be- 
came less and less sure of the meaning of that term. Of course World 
Christianity is what the ecumenical movement has been seeking for the 
last forty or fifty years but nobody is yet able to define it, except in 
vague terms, in a way acceptable to all. World Christianity is certainly 
not something of which you can say, Lo, here! or, Lo, there! It is neither 
quite visible nor tangible yet; but it must be found somewhere, other- 
wise people would not be seeking for it. 

So I came to this country and especially to this seminary not so 
much to teach as to seek World Christianity. For if a person is to find 
on the face of the earth a place most congenial for his search after World 
Christianity, Union Theological Seminary is indeed one of the first 
places he should visit and try. 


I know this by experience because I have been here at the seminary 
twice before. Especially the three years I spent here as a student from 
1922 to 1925 left on my mind some indelible impressions. I found here 
a student body both interdenominational and international. One of 
the things I appreciate most about those days in my own past is the fact 
that I was introduced so early in life to an atmosphere that should be 
called in the language of today truly ‘ecumenical,’ although the term was 
not yet so widely used at that time. 


Furthermore, President Arthur Cushman McGiffert, that great church 
historian, constantly warned us against provincialism not only in respect 
of space but also in respect of time. He certainly taught us to look at 
and interpret things in their historical contexts. Professor William 
Adams Brown, to whom our ecumenical movement owes so much, always 
called our attention to the underlying unity to be found in the midst 
of variety, thus showing us a way to go beyond confessional and denomi- 
national differences without ceasing to be loyal to our own churches or 
denominations. Professor Eugene W. Lyman taught us to think through 
from a Christian point of view the meaning of man and his evolution, 
always trying to make us aware of the vital relation between the Christian 
doctrine of God and man and man’s efforts for a better social order. 

And what more shall I say? For time would fail me to tell of other 
professors and teachers I had at Union in those days. I am not, however, 
interested in telling you a story of good old days. Rather, I am interested 
in bearing personal witness to the ecumenicity of Union’s education. 
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Many things have happened to the world and to our respective countries 
and to Christendom since. But the inspiration I received and the ideals 
I came to entertain then are still my inspiration and my ideals. 

While I was studying here at Union I got acquainted with a Chinese 
student, P. C. Hsu, who later went back to China to teach at Yenching 
University, Peking. He was deeply concerned about the growing anti- 
Japanese sentiment among his compatriots, and wrote me from Peking 
with a suggestion that the two Christian universities of Doshisha and 
Yenching might establish an exchange professorship to promote a better 
understanding between the two peoples in the Far East. Arrangements 
having been made on both sides, I went from Kyoto to Peking in the fall 
of 1930 and lectured at Yenching University for four weeks, meeting my 
old friends again and making many new friends besides. That experience 
strengthened my conviction that what Dr. Lyman calls ‘creative good- 
will’ can really accomplish something. The next year, however, the 
Manchurian war broke out and made it practically impossible for us 
to carry on our project any further. Dr. Hsu could never come to Japan 
to teach as he had wished, and now he is dead. But his sincere Christian 
good-will lives on. I can still feel it, and that is why I believe in this 
sort of Christian fellowship. Such a belief might seem to some people 
to be sentimentality, wishful thinking, a mere ideal without firm roots 
in the reality of life and the world. But after so many discouraging, 
disappointing and even frustrating events and trends and experiences, 
which indeed made me fluctuate, I am now more than ever convinced of 
the reality of the invisible, spiritual fellowship made possible by Jesus 
Christ. And let me remind you that it was at Union Theological Semi- 
nary that both P. C. Hsu and I first received our inspiration to under- 
take anything of that nature. 

I should like to take this opportunity to tell you also that the first 
letter I received from America after the conclusion of the last war came 
from an old friend of mine at this seminary. Due to her defeat Japan 
was then in a terrible condition. As yet there was no regular way of 
postal communication re-established between Japan and America or any 
other foreign country. At such a juncture even a few lines from a 
Christian friend in America would certainly mean a great deal to any 
Christian living and suffering in Japan. That letter which came from 
no other person than President Henry Pitney Van Dusen proved such an 
encouragement to me that words can hardly describe it. His letter again 
confirmed me in my faith in the spiritual fellowship in Christ transcend- 
ing all conceivable barriers and impediments. But that letter did not 
only make me feel the heart of a Christian friend but the heart of Union 
Seminary itself. Union is not simply an intellectual institution of high 
academic standard, which it undoubtedly is, but also a heart-warming 
institution charged with the spirit of Christian love. 
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Of course, this creative spirit of love works not only here at Union 
but throughout the world wherever Christians are trying to live truly 
Christian lives. And our experience of discovery of this great power of 
love is the ultimate material we have to handle in order to get at an 
adequate picture of World Christianity. We can today no longer stick 
to the optimism of thirty or forty years ago. We have come to think 
more realistically, existentially, and even eschatologically. We are per- 
haps more appreciative of the transcendent than of the immanent. But 
if our realism as well as our belief in the transcendent and eschatological 
should ever discourage or even choke our genuine efforts for the estab- 
lishment of a better social order and international relationship, then we 
have to stop and think whether there is something wrong with such 
a theology. For love must be creative, even though we sinful human 
beings cannot create love. It is God alone who can create it, being him- 
self love, but love, once poured into us through his Holy Spirit, must 
work creatively for a better day of mankind in defiance of the seeming, 
relative reality of the forces at work in this present world of ours. 











The Charge to the Inaugurees 
By Henry Sloane Coffin 


RESIDENT STRONG, PRESIDENT VAN DUSEN, my former colleagues on the 
Pracutty, representatives of the Alumni and students and distinguished 
guests who have honored us by coming from various institutions, and 
especially you professors who have just now been inaugurated to your 
chairs, the Board of Directors has graciously given me the honor, as an 
ancient and as belonging to the past, to extend to you newcomers the 
welcome of the institution on their behalf, and on behalf of the faculty, 
of the Alumni, and students. And that welcome is very hearty. In the 
diversity of your backgrounds, your theological diversities, Arminian 
and Calvinist, in the diversity of your training, men from the pastorate 
and men who have spent years in teaching, in the variety of nationality, 
you are truly representative of the ecumenical church, and I think you 
will find yourselves very much at home in what we have cherished as an 
ecumenical fellowship in this institution. We are proud of the fact that 
our founders more than a century ago said that instruction in this 
Seminary shall be open to students of every denomination of Christians. 
And right down the years that has been the fact. This institution has 
been to some extent the ecumenical church in embryo. Furthermore I 
do not need to welcome some of you because you belong here; you have 
had your training here, you know the institution as well as any of us; 
you are coming home. But I am quite sure that, whatever I may say 
formally on behalf of the governing board of the institution and of the 
faculty you have already been made very much at home and will be 
increasingly made at home so far as a very busy company of people can 
extend hospitality. 

You enter a very difficult calling as professors in this institution. 
Because of its ecumenical character, the Seminary has no backing in any 
one church. Therefore it has to draw students by the sheer attractiveness 
of its teachers. They must be the magnets, as indeed I suppose they 
always have been in the past. We are very proud of the record of those 
who have sat in the chairs of this faculty in days gone by. They have 
not only contributed largely through those who have received their 
teaching in the classroom and gone forth to exercise their ministries in 
the foreign field, in various educational institutions and in many churches, 
but they also have been in a preeminent sense teachers of the church 
through their books. When I was a student here, the International 
Critical Commentary arid the International Theological Library were in 
process of appearing under the editorship of the late Professor Briggs and 
the late Professor Driver of Oxford. More recently a company of scholars 
have joined with our own Dr. Moffatt in publishing the commentaries 
associated with his translation and his name. And today in connection 
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with the Interpreters Bible, to which two of you at any rate are con- 
tributors, this Seminary has played a large role in putting the best of 
theological and biblical thought before the church public. I don’t 
suppose you can go into any minister’s library — I mean by that a minister 
of education and intelligence — without finding somewhere on his 
shelves a book by a professor of this Seminary. You have a high suc- 
cession to live up to. 

But the professor’s calling is a difficult one. As a former administra- 
tor, I have watched men arrive here, men of eminent scholarship, but 
men who for some reason or other did not succeed well in putting it 
across to students. They were deficient in the art of communication. 
They were able to do a lot in the study and, if student would take the 
trouble to pick their brains and to expose themselves to all the knowledge 
which was there, they got along. But if they simply came into the class- 
room, not a great deal came across and the student was disappointed. 
One has to remember that, like a sermon, a lecture is a work of art. 
You have always to ask yourself, what do you want these men who are 
busily scratching away with fountain pens or pencils, to take out of 
this classroom? It is unfortunate that so many of the students have the 
idea that the main thing that they have to do is to get it all down. And 
they keep scratching, scratching away, and putting down a good deal 
that is not of permanent significance. I remember very well two different 
types at whose feet I sat in this Seminary. One was a man of great 
scholarship and of most painstaking devotion in the preparation of his 
lectures. He gave all that he had to say at the same pace and we, prob- 
ably in ignorance, arrived at the understanding that it was all equally 
important. I never shall forget one day, coming out of that classroom 
with a weary wrist, to find that I had put down: “I know not where his 
islands lift their fronded palms in air; I only know I cannot drift beyond 
his love and care,” which I could have read in a hymnal. No disparage- 
ment of John Greenleaf Whittier as a poet is meant, but here it was 
in the lecture, and the lecture was delivered in this particular style so 
that it got into my notebook. I think of another man at whose feet I 
sat, eminent in his scholarship, who had a way — I don’t think he ever 
wrote out his lectures in toto — of giving them as though they came quite 
spontaneously, and he gave them in such fashion that we got the main 
points down and were able, at least in part, to regurgitate them when 
the examination day came around. But we did not write down in our 
notebooks what was irrelevant. I can pick up the notebook of that class 
to this day and find points which are of value. Now each man must 
settle for himself how he is going to lecture. Certain it is that you have 
got to give the men who sit in front of you something. If they go away 
with nothing in their notebooks they feel distinctly “sold out.” Whether 
that is correct or not, that’s the way they feel about it, and I presume 
we all have to cater to our public. But the fact remains that the main 
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thing you want to do is to get them thinking on their own. You don’t 
want people to hand you back what you have given them; but you want 
to start their minds along certain trains of thought where, in the provi- 
dence of God, they will far transcend anything that you give them, which 
will be their own thoughts and which will redound to the enrichment 
of the church in the years to come. But it is an artistic feat to prepare 
lectures for students. You just have to see them sitting in front of you, 
see the diligent scratch away on the notebook, or sometimes a rather 
lackadasical attention to the matter of the lecture. Somewhere between 
filling the notebook and enriching the mind there is a happy mean 
which you have to strike during this fifty minute period in which you 
and they are together. 

Furthermore, the fact that this institution receives students from 
so many different communions places a heavy responsibility on all 
members of the faculty to assist these young men to remain faithfully 
within those communions in which they were born, or at least in which 
they were at the time when they arrived here. Now a theological educa- 
tion is a period of inquiry for every student. There are a good many 
men who feel that somehow the pasture is greener on the other side of 
the fence, and they want to make a change. Of course we can’t forbid it. 
But we do owe a primary obligation to those churches which entrust 
their students to us. They are not to be led away, but returned, and 
returned fulfilled — to use the word that Dr. Hoon employed so felicit- 
ously in his lecture to us here this afternoon — fulfilled, but in the same 
communion in which they arrived. It isn’t a good thing to take all the 
students of a particular stripe of mind, or a particular taste, and get 
them in one communion. We are not really furthering church unity or 
the upbuilding of the ecumenical church by doing that. That is the 
tendency particularly of young men who do not see very far or very 
widely what the ecumenical church involves. We have to say: “Well, 
if you are particularly interested in that, and feel that the communion 
in which you were reared doesn’t give sufficient attention to it, God 
bless you! You are right where you belong. Take whatever God has 
given you, take the interests which He has aroused in you, the hopes that 
He has fired, and invest them in the church to which you belong.” I 
always think of that remarkable sequence of events in our Lord’s own 
life as Luke records it. He goes up to the Jordan and receives the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit for his Messianic calling. The first thing that he 
does is to go back to Nazareth and into the synagogue where he was 
brought up and where he had worshipped so often, stand up, and say: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he has anointed me to 
preach and to contribute whatever new and inspiring has been given 
me to you and to the church of my primary loyalty.” I think that is a 
very important obligation and responsibility that rests upon a varied 
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faculty like our own, in an institution which is a miscellaneous house- 
hold of faith. 


Now another thing. Just because you are lecturing in a theological 
seminary, you are exposed to a very subtle temptation. We have all 
known men who arrived here glowing, and then as they lived on in this 
fellowship they experience a chilling. In fact in the church at large there 
is a general impression that theological professors are somewhat dry and 
remote from life. You can’t allow yourself to make your study an ivory 
tower. The founders dwelt upon the fact that they put this institution 
in the midst of the most growing community in the United States of 
America of their day — and they weren’t wrong in their prognosis of the 
future — in order that the fellowship here should be warmly and closely 
related with the ongoing life of the Christian church. For the student 
that takes place naturally through their fieldwork. It isn’t so easy for 
the faculty. Many of them, of course, are related to particular congre- 
gations in which they are very helpful. Others of them are kept on the 
road, so to speak, preaching here and there. I think tramp preaching is 
one of the greatest hazards to the soul and as a tramp preacher, I can 
speak with a good deal of feeling. You move from one place to another, 
and in the process of moving about you repeat. You didn’t dare do that 
when you were in your own pulpit, and you throw out shots, not knowing 
just what you are hitting. You don’t know what’s in the minds of the 
people. And when it comes to public worship with them, it is one thing 
to worship with people with whose homes you are familiar, whose 
spiritual needs are on your heart, and often on your prayer, and another 
thing to worship with a heterogeneous company of people, all children 
of God, all to be respected and honored as such, but nonetheless relative 
strangers to you. You miss something in fellowship; you miss the warmth. 
Well, recall a saying of our Lord’s which no evangelist thought worthy 
to include in his gospel but which the mind of the church refused to 
forget, and which has come down to us and ought always to be in our 
minds. I suppose it is an authentic logion — it certainly sounds so — 
“Whosoever is near me is near the fire.” Qui juxta me est juxta ignem. 
You will find, as the years go by, that the hearth at which you warm your 
religious faith, and where you have a very vital and profound fellowship 
even with those who differ from you in opinion, is here in this chapel. 
When you come to leave this place, I think you will find that what you 
miss most is the communion with fellow believers that we have here. 
Some years ago an eminent scholar was invited to leave a large university 
and occupy a chair of teaching in this Seminary and he hesitated. Finally 
he came, and after he came he confided to one of the members of the 
faculty that the decisive factor which had led him to make the change 
was that in the few days that he spent with us looking over the place, 
he had been greatly impressed with the very real religious fellowship 
which this faculty and students had together, and which, in the particular 
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university where he was, was not so warm. And he came. Well, that’s 
been the glory of this institution and one hopes that in the years to 
come, it will remain so. It will be much easier for you as teacher if you 
have this underlying religious fellowship with your students. It is much 
easier for those who manage the fieldwork of the Seminary if students 
are daily warmed, strengthened in faith, kindled with enthusiasm, st 
ablaze in contact with the living God. And certainly this is true for the 
personal relationships of the faculty, where because we have liberty we 
also have diversity. I remember Dr. Ernest Scott, welcoming a new 
class to this Seminary, saying: “We welcome you to an institution in 
which the members of the faculty cherish the highest opinions of each 
other but abhor one another’s opinions.” It was strong, a little stronger, 
perhaps, than the facts warranted, but nonetheless it had a large element 
of truth. Dr. Scott was—and is—gloriously frank and candid, so that he is 
always worth listening to. He is one of those who dwells in vital touch 
with reality. Well, if we have that kind of faculty (and I think to a large 
extent the statement still remains true) and you come and add yourselves 
to it, bringing your particular points of view, and your opinions which 
the Seminary has taken somewhat on faith, you will soon find that there 
will be enough diversity. I remember a meeting of the faculty in which 
we were discussing a new professor. Certain names were before us, and 
one of those present remarked: “I don’t think we had better get so-and- 
so; he’s too like so-and-so (one of those present). We don’t want dupli- 
cates. We owe it to the students to give them as many diverse points 
of view as we can.” Well, I don’t think we need to work for that. If men 
are independent thinkers God sees to it that there is sufficient diversity. 
It’s the difficult task of the President of the faculty, the Board of Directors, 
and all those who are interested in the major output of the Seminary, 
to see to it that there is sufficient unity, and that this unity is a genuine 
unity in Jesus Christ. Any other unity is irrelevant to what we have to do. 

You enter upon a noble heritage; you have only to look at the books 
by members of this faculty that are on the shelves of your own library 
or on the shelves of the Seminary library, you have only to go abroad in 
the life of the church, as some of us do, to see how highly honored and 
respected are members of this faculty because of what they have con- 
tributed and are contributing through their writings. I was in a dis- 
cussion last evening in the College of Preachers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral in the City of Washington. In the course of the discussion, 
the names of five of the present members of the faculty were mentioned. 
It was assumed by these men that here are the figures at whose feet they 
sit and from whom they derive their inspiration. The speakers were 
not graduates of our Seminary, and in the whole group were only two 
that had even been here. How had they got in touch? Well, through 
the writings. And I think you can take it as understood that the Board 
of Directors wishes you to have sufficient leisure from the detail of the 
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Seminary’s life and from the grind of daily teaching to do writing. It 
may have to be largely in the summer, but still, it has to be done. And 
that is part of the charge that we lay upon you. 

And finally this: As you live here, and as you enter into the life of 
the institution, I think you will be profoundly impressed with the unity 
of the institution through all the years. The Board of Directors laid 
upon me the task of writing the history of this Seminary, at least for so 
much of its course as I am personally familiar with. And I have done 
that, besides making a resumé of the years that preceeded, which Pro- 
fessor Prentiss has so well covered in his volumes. And as I get through 
with the task, I am profoundly impressed with the unity of the spirit 
of this institution in all these diverse decades. It has had to undergo a 
good many changes. Some of them it adopted voluntarily; others were 
forced upon it by those who no longer wished it in their immediate 
ecclesiastical fellowship. But whether enforced or spontaneously chosen, 
through all the changes Union remains the same kind of place; turns 
out pretty much the same type of thinker. And despite all these diver- 
sities in the faculty, there remains an underlying harmony that is 
startling, and something for which we thank God and take courage 
as we welcome you into this responsibility to share it with the company 
who are here today. And may those who have preceded, whether they 
still be here in the flesh or already within the veil; may their spirit 
and their affection abide with you and strengthen you. 
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The Auburn Professorship 


When Auburn Theological Seminary became associated with this 
Seminary in 1939, Robert Hastings Nichols became Auburn Professor 
of Church History in Union Theological Seminary. He was followed by 
John T. McNeill, who was Auburn Professor of Church History, 1944-53. 


In 1953 Samuel Lucien Terrien was elected Auburn Professor of Old 
Testament. 


Church History 


The first Professor of Church History on the Seminary faculty was 
appointed in 1850. Henry Boynton Smith served in this capacity, 1850-54. 
He was followed by Russell Dwight Hitchcock, 1855-87, who became 
President of the Seminary in 1880; Philip Schaff, 1887-93; Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert, 1893-1926, who was also President of the Seminary, 
1917-26; James Moffatt, 1927-38; Robert Hastings Nichols, 1939-44; John 
T. McNeill, 1944-53; Cyril Charles Richardson, 1949—; and Wilhelm 
Pauck, the newly elected professor. Since 1949 there have been two 
professors in this field. 


The Henry Sloane Coffin Professorship of Pastoral T beology 


was created in 1945 by gifts from alumni, faculty, and friends of Union 
Seminary to honor Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin on his retirement from its 
presidency. Dr. Hoon is the first incumbent of the chair. 


The Visiting Professorship of Social Science 


is a two-year project under the jciat auspices of Union Theological 
Seminary and the Russell Sage Foundation. One of several studies being 
undertaken by the Russell Sage Foundation in the area of the social 
sciences and professional education, this research will be concerned with 
the bearing of the social sciences on theological education. Dr. Blizzard’s 
study is the first project of this kind to be undertaken. 
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The Henry W. Luce Visiting Professorship 
of World Christianity 


was established in 1945 in memory of Dr. Henry Winters Luce of the 
class of 1895, for twenty years a leader of Christian education in China. 
Its purpose is to bring to the Seminary each year an outstanding leader 
of one of the younger churches. Its incumbents have been Francis Cho- 
Min Wei, 1945-1946; Paul Devanandan, 1947-1948; Loofty Levonian, 
1950-1951; Gonzalo Baez Camargo, 1951-1952; and Zachariah Koedirelang 
Matthews, 1952-1953. 














